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INCOME FROM WELL-CHOSEN 
INDUSTRIALS INCREASED FROM 
6i% to 12.4 IN FOUR YEARS 


An investor who divided £100 equally among the shares in the four Portfolios of the British In- 
dustries Fixed Trusts in July, 1932 or when they first became available, would have received an 
income of &6 17s. Od. during the first year. For the year ending January 1937 this return 
would have increased to &12 4s. Od., and the original investment of £100 would in January 


of this year have been worth £199 10s. Od. 


British Industries Fixed Trusts enable investors to spread an investment over one hundred of the 
leading British Companies, selected on their past record, present position and future possibilities 








All the securities are freely marketable on the Sto-k Exchanges. The gross annual yield on an 
investment divided equally between all four Portfolios is approximately 


4: 
This yield is based on the actual cash dividends paid in the last completed years of the 100 


ompanies comprising the four Portfolios. In the same financial periods distributable share 


bonuses and rights to new issues on bonus terms added a further 5 8ths per cent to the 
gross annual yield. Sub-units may be bought or sold through any Stockbroker or Bank. 


British 
Industries 
Fixed «= Trusts 


Trustees: 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
@ Full information will be found in handbook $.31 which is the basis of all 


transactions. It will be sent free on application to the Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD., 165, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. NATional 4931 


Members of the Unit Trusts Association 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE interest in Spanish affairs lies still in the diplomatic 
field rather than the military. No fighting of import- 
ance is taking place, the advance of General Franco’s forces 
along the coast from Bilbao in the direction of Santander 
encountering little opposition. But the main part of the 
Basque army is still intact, and it will no doubt make its 
stand on positions of its own choosing to the east of San- 
tander. Little is happening at Madrid, and Barcelona is 
occupied as usual with the destruction and reconstruction 
of Cabinets. Actually the future course of the campaign 
will depend more on decisions now being considered, or 
already taken, in Berlin and Rome than on the movements 
of the contending armies in Spain. If the fixed resolve of 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini is toend non-intervention, 
ended it will be, for there has never been, and never could 
be, any question of an Anglo-French naval patrol organised 
in opposition to the views of the other two Powers. Non- 
intervention could no doubt continue in name without the 
naval patrol, but the same causes which made the patrol 
necessary would make non-intervention a farce if the patrol 
were ended. The general outlook is more fully discussed 
on later pages of this issue, the diplomatic aspect in a leading 
article and the military by Mr. G. L. Steer, who was in 
Bilbao till the city fell. 


5 * 


The Exchange Account 


Last week it was announced that the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, the “ exchange control,” would be increased by 
£200,000,000 to £575,000,000; and on Monday Sir John 
Simon, in the debate on the money resolution which gives 
effect to this decision, dispelled some of the secrecy which 
surrounds the operations of the Fund. On March 30th this 
country’s total holdings of gold amounted to £703,000,000, 
of which the Bank held £517,000,000 and the Account 
£186,000,000 : the total today is probably nearer £800,000,000. 


Sir John rightly emphasised the essential part of the Accouat 
in the monetary structure of today ; our gold resources are 
certainly not too large in view of this country’s position as 
the centre of the sterling b/oc, and of the necessity of con- 
trolling, through the Account, the exchanges, the large move- 
ments of capital which followed the end of the gold standard, 
and, especially lately, gold prices. But it is all to the good 
that, since the Account has assumed such magnitude and 
importance, it should be under public control; and all to 
the better that in future the Treasury will issue a half-yearly 
statement of the position of the Account and that it will 
be open to regular examination by the Public Accounts 
Committee, with power to examine Treasury officials. The 
increase in the Account is wholly justified, and indeed inevit- 
able, at the present moment. Almost the whole of its pre- 
vious resources, allowing for losses on sales of gold to the 
Bank, is held in gold; if the Account is to fulfil its function 
an increase in its sterling resources is unavoidable. 


x * x * 


The Franc in Danger _ 


Monday’s debate at Westminster was swiftly followed by 
the announcement of the new French Government’s measures 
to restore financial stability, which involve allowing the 
franc to sink once more from its exchange rate of 112 to the 
£ to an unprescribed rate, which may be 125 to the £ or lower. 
Unfortunately it seems that this step, despite M. Bonnet’s 
assurances, may cause a breakdown in the Tripartite Mone- 
tary Agreement. Its immediate result will be to give the 
empty French Treasury, which M. Bonnet stated on Tuesday 
to have only £182,000 available, a profit on its gold holdings. 
On Tuesday dealings in francs were suspended, the Bourse 
was closed, and a moratorium declared on Bills in gold or 
foreign currency. This measure will give the Cabinet a 
breathing space in which to apply its “ cure” for France’s 
financial crisis. It will include a loan to the Treasury from 
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the Bank of France and, it is to be hoped, at length a consider- 
able increase in direct taxation and measures to prevent 
tax evasion; it is reported, also, that M. Bonnet has taken 
soundings in Washington for a loan of some £400,000,000. 
If these measures succeed in achieving M. Bonnet’s intention 
of balancing the Budget, the restoration of confidence which 
will follow, combined with the Government’s new power 10 
devalue to an unspecified limit, may be enough to attract back 
to France some of the £350,000,000—£550,000,000 of French 
capital now held abroad; and the “strike of capital ” which 
brought down M. Blum is more likely to end under a Radical- 
Socialist than a Socialist Government. It is fortunate that 
M. Bonnet’s plans are coupled with a promise not to introduce 
exchange control or to abandon the social policy of the Front 
Populaire. 


x * * * 


M. van Zeeland in America 


These events, which open a new period of currency 
uncertainty, give added point to the mission M. van Zeeland 
has fulfilled during the last week in the United States. Ii 
will be remembered that, when the Tripartite Agreement 
was reached last September, the Blum Government declared 
that its objective could not be attained unless it was followed 
by agreements and concessions which would liberate inter- 
national trade. Nearly a year later, such agreements and 
concessions have not been achieved, except by the signatories 
of the Oslo agreement; and this country has contributed 
signally little towards that object. Nor can M. van Zeeland’s 
visit to America be said to have achieved any immediate 
result, though in a statement issued from the White House 
on Wednesday, President Roosevelt described the discussions 
which have taken place as “‘ most helpful and encouraging.” 
The statement referred to the monetary arrangements in 
which Belgium and the United States are now joined with 
others; and especially pointed to the Belgian-American 
trade agreement as an example of the effect of enlarged 
trade in improving employment and standards of life without 
damaging domestic production. President Roosevelt stressed 
that it is America’s desire, as it is Bzlgium’s, to co-operate 
in rebuilding world trade and in restricting the armaments 
race. That is equally the desire of the French Government ; 
there can be little doubt that what is necessary to give effect 
to these imixntions is a reorientation of the commercial 
policy of this country. 


* * * * 
Confusion in Belgium 


M. van Zeeland’s Bill granting an amnesty to War-time 
traitors (persons sentenced for treason during the War) 
has had unexpectedly serious results. Last week ex-service 
men rioted in the streets of Brussels, cast away the war medals 
which they said had been dishonoured, and now have 
obtained direct access to the King himself, whose interview 
with the presidents of the ex-service men’s associations 
may raise rather delicate questions regarding his position 
as a constitutional sovereign. M. van Zeeland’s object 
was clear enough. The amnesties would chiefly benefit 
the Flemish separatists ; and would thus, after the collapse 
of their alliance with the Rexists, give them a stronger 
sense of national unity and perhaps withdraw them from 
the influence of Nazi and Fascist propaganda. But the 
Bill has served only to arouse a violent opposition among 
the Walloons and ex-soldiers, which, apart from its own 
seriousness, has also intensified other divisions in M. van 
Zeeland’s Cabinet. A seriou; crisis in Belgium would 


be singularly unfortunate, for the stability of the country, 
small though it be, is of international importance, and M. van 
Zeeland himself is engaged on work of high international 
value. Those affected by the amnesty are few, and it might 
have been thought that War-time offences might properly 
be wiped out after twenty years. 





Command of the Air 


The air display at Hendon last Saturday was the most 
imposing numerically ever arranged in this country. The 
programme went through as intended without a hitch, and 
no accident of any kind marred the proceedings. Such 
occasions’ provide no basis for a precise judgement on the 
quality of the airmanship displayed, and it would be too much 
to expect that the average of attainment among the pilots of 
the rapidly enlarged force as a whole can have been kept quite 
to the high standard achieved when the air force was small 
and every pilot was a picked man. But when quality and 
quantity together are taken into account—and there is every 
reason to believe that quality has surpassed reasonable expec- 
tations no less than quantity—the general result must be 
regarded as distinctly satisfactory. The expansion of the 
force, which six months ago looked like being well behind 
programme, is in fact pulling up to it, and deliveries of air- 
craft are said to be now exceeding the power of the Air Force 
to absorb them. That may well be, for it takes longer to 
make a pilot than to make an aeroplane. Rearmament is a 
deplorable expedient, from which at this moment there is no 
escape, but the struggle for Bilbao throws sinister emphasis 
on the hopelessness of the situation of a belligerent against 
an aggressor with command of the air. Our air force is still 
far below those of Russia, France, Germany and Italy numeri- 
cally, but the gap is at least being diminished and with satis- 
factory rapidity. 

x x x x 


The Lords and the Marriage Bill 


The fact that the House of Lords has given the Marriage 
Bill a second reading without a division does not mean that 
the committee stage will be all plain sailing. In particular 
the clause stipulating that there shall be no divorce till five 
years after marriage, severely criticised in a weighty speech 
by Lord Atkin, is unlikely to survive in its present form. 
It is necessary to remember that the Bill is a compromise, 
and that as counterweight to clauses which make divorce 
more easily obtainable than it is today the five-years clause 
was added as a safeguard against the lighthearted contraction 
of marriage with the reflection that it can be dissolved at 
any moment if desired. But even for that purpose there is 
nothing sacrosanct about a period of five years. A reduction 
to three might well be accepted. The attitude adopted by 
the two Archbishops has been undeservedly criticised. As 
the leading figures in a Christian Church in a secular State 
they were right in saying that they could not vote for a 
measure brought forward to facilitate the dissolution of 
unions which that Church regards as indissoluble. As 
good citizens they were equally right in saying that they 
could not vote against a measure designed to alleviate the 
hardships under which thousands of people who make no 
profession of accepting the Christian ideal of marriage suffer. 
Important and valuable as Mr. Herbert’s Bill is, it is well to 
remember that less than 5,000 divorce cases a year come 
before the Courts in England and Wales. There will, no 
doubt, be more when the Bill becomes law. 


*« * x * 


The Harworth Sentences 


Comment on the severity of the sentences in connexion 
with the disorders arising out of the Harworth colliery 
dispute has by no means been confined to the political Left. 
When the surrounding circumstances, the heat of the passions 
running through the whole of the Nottinghamshire coal- 
field and the grave nature of the issues involved, are taken 
into account, there can be no doubt that much of the comment 
has been justified. Sentences of two years’ imprisonment 
with hard labour on a man, and nine months on the mother 
of a family, for committing grave breaches of the peace may 
be justifiable from a legal point of view; and Mr. Justice 
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Singleton is an eminently sound and clear-headed lawyer. 
From the political, as from the personal, point of view they 
are a tragedy. A settlement of the dispute by an amalgama- 
tion of Mr. Spencer’s Union with the Miners’ Federation is 
in process of being worked out, and.to bring peace to the coal- 
fields a favourable atmosphere is essential. The:;sentences 
have destroyed this atmosphere, and, whatever view the 
Court of Criminal Appeal may take of the individual offences, 
the Home Secretary will still have his duty to consider, as Sir 
Samuel Hoare no doubt already realises. Punishment that 
on legal grounds may be justified can and should be mitigated 
in the light of wider considerations. Bygones in this case 
had better be bygones. 


* x * * 


Britain’s Preparedness 


Sir Thomas Inskip, Minister for the Co-ordination of 
Defence, gave a remarkably optimistic account of Britain’s 
preparedness for war in his speech to a meeting organised 
by the London Chamber of Commerce on Monday. If 
his confidence is justified, he is to be congratulated on his 
success in a supremely difficult task. The naval and air 
force building programmes are well advanced. Vast stores 
of oil have been collected. Preparations have been made 
to secure proper supplies and distribution of food and raw 
material. And industry, says Sir Thomas, a little surprisingly, 
has been able to satisfy the demands made upon it. But 
if material is not lacking, men are. Neither the Regular 
nor the Territorial Army has sufficient recruits. But 
an improvement in recruiting is to be expected if the Defence 
Ministries recognise, as they are said to be doing, that the 
best way of attracting men is to improve conditions of 
service; and the steps taken to ensure employment for 
ex-service men is evidence of such recognition. The gravest 
deficiencies appear to be in the preparations for air-defence. 
London, the most vulnerable of cities, still has not equipped 
its two anti-aircraft divisions. Nor has the delay caused 
by the dispute between Whitehall and the local authorities 
ever the division of the costs of air-raid precautions been 
overcome. 

* * x * 


Physical Training in Germany 


The Board of Education has published an interesting 
report on a visit to Germany by a delegation of education 
officials who studied methods of physical training there. The 
report makes curious reading, for the visitors are clearly 
divided between admiration for the high standard of physical 
fitness achieved by modern Germany, and a sense that in the 
effort to achieve it today the young perhaps undergo too great 
a mental and physical strain. The truth appears to be that 
the young German’s desire to be physically fit, his delight in 
athletic and especially field exercises, the excellent oppor- 
tunities he has for satisfying these pleasures, are very largely 
the result of amovement which began spontaneously even before 
the War and was given every encouragement and material 
help under the Republic; under the Hitler régime this 
healthiest of all instincts, while equally encouraged, has been 
drawn into the service of a political and cuitural ideal which is 
far from being healthy. The new National Socialist schools, 
the Hitlerjugend and B.D.M. (Bund deutscher Maddel), 
with the exhausting route marches they demand, are examples 
of this tendency. The delegation’s greatest praise is given 
to the Kraft durch Freude (strength through joy) move- 
ment, which gives opportunities for physical recreation after 
working hours. German workers themselves make varying 
comments on this organisation. On a purely voluntary 
basis, and dissociated from any political aim, it could be 
imitated with advantage and with even greater success by 
democratic countries. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: In pre-War 
days a debate on foreign affairs was a rare occurrence. One 
or two per year was the limit. Nowadays it is strange, 
indeed, if there is an interval of more than two or three weeks 
between each debate on this subject. Everything else has 
become of secondary importance. Whereas in the old days a 
mere handful of members specialised in foreign affairs, now 
every member counts himself a specialist. There is no 
difference in the desire of each party in the House. The 
unanimous desire is for peace. The only difference expressed 
is how to achieve this end. This was illustrated in last 
Friday’s debate. The situation in Spain, particularly as it 
was affected by the ‘ Leipzig’ incident, was the main topic. 
The Foreign Secretary, who shows signs of the weight of 
responsibility he is bearing, made a serious appeal to the 
House to do and say nothing that would aggravate the situa- 
tion. Mr. Eden appears to believe that time is his greatest 
ally, and that sooner or later sober opinions and calm action 
must prevail. On the other hand, Mr. Attlee and Mr. Lloyd 
George believe that the situation is gradually growing worse, 
and that those who act' in defiance of international law should 
be handled with vigour and decision. To fail to do this, 
they argue, will inevitably lead to a catastrophe sooner or 
later. The ordinary member is bewildered by the quick 
march of events, and by the new methods of diplomacy 
carried on in dictator countries. He resents their high- 
handed action, but feels that in spite of all provocation patience 
is a virtue which carries its own reward. 


* * *x «x 


The debate on the proposed expansion of the Exchange 
Equalisation Fund was a continuation in another form of a 
debate on Foreign Affairs, for everyone recognised that this 
was a result of the financial situation in France. The debate 
showed clearly how the affairs of one country are influenced 
by movements, financial and otherwise, in other countries 
and how essential it is to ensure some kind of equilibrium 
between the exchanges of the great trading nations of the 


world. 
= x x x 


Mr. W. S. Morrison, rapidly strengthening his position 
in the House, introduced on Tuesday several far-reaching 
proposals dealing with agriculture. Money was required 
for the provision of fertilisers, cereal crops, drainage, the 
curing and prevention of diseases in cattle, &c. This also 
has a bearing on international affairs. There is a great 
body of members in the House who feel that we should 
develop our own resources to the full, but differ considerably 
as to the method by which that is to be achieved. Subsidies 
have become prolific and almost lavish in these days. Some 
members feel that they are essential if the farmer is to receive 
adequate remuneration for his efforts, whilst other members 
feel that the only cure for depressed agricultural prices is 
to raise the purchasing power of the public in order to increase 
consumption of agricultural products. Mr. T. Johnston put up 
a very strong case for guaranteed prices to the farmer coupled 
with a plea that subsidies should be given at the consuming 


end. 
x * * * 


There is not space to deal with the debates on the Finance 
Bill, but here again we see the relationship between foreign 
and home affairs. The National Defence Contribution is 
a tax with no other justification than to provide some part 
of the cost of the immense rearmament programme. Finance 
discussions, like most others, are thus dominated by the inter- 
national situation. Measures like the Factories Bill and the 
Marriage Bill have, it is true, got through the House of Com- 
mons this session, but the days seem gone for ever when the 
House could give its almost undivided attention to domestic 
affairs. 
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THE END OF NON-INTERVENTION? 


OTHING has happened in the past week to supply 
a clear answer to the question raised in the last 
issue of The Spectator what Germany’s real aims in 
Spain (and, for that matter, elsewhere) are. Herr 
Hitler, it is true, has thrown some light on the matter 
in a week-end speech in which he declared explicitly 
that Germany wanted General Franco to win in order 
that she might get iron ore from Spain. If what Herr 
Hitler wants is to buy ore from Spain—and in the same 
speech he said that Germany was trying to buy iron ore 
all over the world—he can do that regardless of what 
régime exists in Spain provided he is able to pay for it. 
If something different is meant, then the speech is a 
naked recognition of the principle of war for raw 
materials. For there is no question that Herr Hitler 
is not merely desiring General Franco to win but helping 
him to win, just as Signor Mussolini, who, also in a 
week-end utterance, gloried in the fact that Italy had 
not been neutral, is also helping him to win. The 
latter admission will not much alter the general estimate 
of the bona fides of a country which has signed a non- 
intervention agreement, sat regularly on a non-inter- 
vention committee and taken part till last week in a 
naval patrol which exists to enforce neutrality, but it 
is worth keeping on record. 


How far the real aims of Germany and Italy in regard 
to Spain are identical is a matter for speculation. It 
may be true that Germany’s concern with the conflict 
is mainly ideological and Italy’s mainly strategic. In 
any case it is clear that both countries mean General 
Franco to win, and oppose non-intervention in order 
that they may intervene openly in his favour. It is 
true that at Tuesday’s meeting of the Non-Intervention 
Committee Herr von Ribbentrop hinted that Germany 
might propose a new and more comprehensive non- 
intervention scheme. If she does, and it is prima facie 
feasible, it will no doubt be given full consideration, 
but it cannot be allowed to be used as a mere expedient 
to delay decisions. And that the Germans and Italians 
contemplate putting forward any genuine non-inter- 
vention proposals is difficult to believe in the light of 
the ‘ Leipzig’ incident and its sequel. That Germany 
has so far stood by her assurance that she would take 
no action beyond withdrawing from the naval patrol is 
true, and that deserves the recognition which the Prime 
Minister gave it in the House of Commons last Friday. 
But it is singular that Herr Hitler, having explained that 
he is withdrawing from the patrol because he will not 
expose his ships to danger, should at once send more 
ships to Spanish waters, and that when Britain and 
France propose, at considerable sacrifice and some risk, 
to take over the patrol duties which Germany and Italy 
have abandoned, Germany and Italy should not merely 
show no sign of agreeing but show every sign of dis- 
agreeing. 

If that disagreement is definitely announced a new 
situation will be created, and it is hard to see how the 
non-intervention policy can survive. Germany and 
Italy are claiming to divest themselves of responsibility 
but to retain a right of veto on the decisions of other 
Powers. That cannot be. If non-intervention is to be 
ruled out—for it is not practicable for Britain and France 





to maintain a naval patrol in the face of German and 
Italian opposition, the more so since Portugal’s co- 
operation is apparently to depend on Germany’s and 
Italy’s—then intervention all round, in the sense of the 
removal of all restrictions on the entry of munitions and 
volunteers—including “ volunteers ”’—into Spain, must 
be openly recognised. As a natural sequel both parties 
in the Spanish conflict will have to be recognised as 
belligerents, a step which, of course, in no way involves 
admission of the legitimacy of General Franco’s rebellion. 
There are reasons why that step should not have been 
taken before; to take it means giving both sides the 
right to stop and search British vessels for contraband, 
but neither side has sufficient naval force to be a serious 
menace to British trade, and it is doubtful whether 
either could make a blockade of the other’s coasts effec- 
tive. 


In deciding to recognise belligerency a neutral Power 
consults its own interests alone, and is not concerned 
with the effect its action may have on either belligerent. 
In this case it is not certain what: effect it would have. 
Mr. Eden, in the foreign affairs debate last week, 
took the view that the Madrid Government would 
still find it hard to import arms in large quantities, 
and that recognition of belligerency would tell if any- 
thing in General Franco’s favour. That may be, but 
the question is not relevant. We are not concerned 
with furthering the cause of either side in Spain, but 
with taking whatever steps seem most practicable to 
localise the war and prevent the rest of Europe from 
being drawn into it. The best way, for which this 
country has stood resolutely from the first, is general 
non-intervention. Germany and Italy, and to a lesser 
extent Russia, have prevented that from ever being 
made fully effective, and now Germany and Italy seem 
determined to destroy it altogether. 


That leaves only two roads open. There must 
either be German and Italian intervention on behalf 
of Franco, combined with noa-intervention on the 
part of Britain, France and other States, or inter- 
vention, in the sense of the abolition of. restrictions 
on the sale of arms to either side, all round. Between 
these there can be no hesitation. The adoption of 
the first would be partisanship of the grossest order. 
The adoption of the second would be deplorable and 
dangerous, but it may be inevitable. It would mean 
feeding the flames instead of extinguishing them. It 
would mean protracting the civil war instead of shortening 
it. It would mean a new influx of Italian and perhaps 
German troops into the pensinsula. It would seriously 
increase the danger of European complications at a 
moment when, as the dictators do not fail to realise, 
France is preoccupied with one kind of domestic 
difficulties and Russia with another. There is the further 
danger of German or Italian domination of Spain, 
but apart from the fact, the value of which’ may be 
variously estimated, that both countries have disavowed 
all territorial designs there is one thing, and perhaps 
only one, on which both sides in Spain are agreed—that 
Spain shall be Spanish. No foreign domination is 
likely to last long, or to be effective while it does 
last. 
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MR. GOSGRAVE’S CHANCES 


Y the time this issue of The Spectator has appeared, 
the elections in the Irish Free State (of Eire, as 
we must accustom ourselves to call it, if Mr. dé‘ Valera’s 
draft constitution is approved) will have been held and the 
results in some of the more compact constittencies will 
already have been announced. A month ago it seemed to 
be generally taken for granted that when an election came 
Mr. de Valera would again be returned to office, possibly 
even with an increase in his already comfortable majority ; 
but during the last ten days there have been signs of a 
return of confidence to Mr. Cosgrave’s followers, which 
seems to be something other than the conventional party 
optimism which gives buoyancy. to minorities on the eve 
of a general election. Reports from different parts of 
the country indicate that the belief that Fine Gael may 
this time win is not confined to the party headquarters in 
Dublin. 

At first sight the grounds for Fine Gael’s confidence 
certainly appear insecure. Their record in the Dail, 
throughout more or less the whole term of the last 
parliament, has been singularly unimpressive. Making 
no real effort to fulfil the proper and useful functions of 
an Opposition, they have for the past few years devoted 
the whole of what little energies they possessed to the 
tedious business of formal obstruction, and many of their 
quarrels with Mr. de Valera (such as their attack on his 
readiness to co-operate with Mr. Eden over Abyssinia 
and their vote against the trade agreement with England) 
have seemed to show the futility of political despair. 
But recently, aided by some tactical errors on the part 
of Mr. de Valera, they have been able to recover some 
lost ground and something approaching the confidence 
which they possessed when they were themselves in 
office. They are no longer a party whose challenge can 
be summarily dismissed. 


Their election programme is certainly calculated to 
attract. It provides for a prompt settlement of the 
economic dispute with England, combined with a genuine 
adherence to the Commonwealth (though it should 
be remembered that a bare month ago they refrained 
from voting when Mr. MacDermot introduced into the 
Dail a motion along precisely these lines) ; the derating 
of agricultural land, together with a scheme for a recon- 
struction loan to farmers at a low rate of interest ; for the 
removal of taxes on raw materials and food; for the 
provision of playgrounds and village halls throughout 
the country, and of free schoolbooks for children in the 
national schools. This is not to be accomplished at the 
expense of an increase in taxation, for Fine Gael claims 
that on the contrary despite these benefits taxation 
will be reduced. Of this claim Fianna Fail spokesmen 
have been, not unnaturally, somewhat sceptical. They 
have asserted that they on their part would gladly have 
promised these same benefits if they had thought that they 
could be provided without an increase in taxation, which, 
in their opinion, they could not ; and they have enquired 
why, if it is Fine Gacl’s view that they can, they did not 
provide them during the ten years for which they were 
in office. Fine Gael reply that once an economic settle- 
ment has been made with England, trade will expand and 
ample money will be available. The Irish electorate is 
not us a whole addicted to economic discussion, but the 


more realistic of their number will be unlikely not to 
recognise that this explanation errs on the side of 
simplicity. 

The Fianna Fail programme is more cauticus, in 
effect merely pointing to the party’s record during its 
five years in office and appealing for a mandate to 
be allowed to continue on the same lines. It is in fact on 
their record that the election will be mainly lost and won, 
for Fine Gael speakers also are devoting to it as much 
attention as they are to their own programme. At the 
general election of 1932 Fianna Fail promised that, if 
returned to office, they would abolish the oath of allegiance, 
cease payment of the land annuities, and reduce taxation. 
They have succeeded in accomplishing the first of these 
without much trouble. They have accomplished the 
second only at the expense of crippling Irish agriculture 
—in slightly over four years the Free State has lost 
national income sufficient to pay the land annuities 
for about twenty years. They have not begun to accom- 
plish the third—direct taxation has increased since 1932 by 
£6,000,000 and indirect taxation by about £3,000,000. 
To their credit they have an admirable record in their 
housing policy, a programme of industrial development 
carried out on a somewhat insecure economic basis 
under cover of a policy of restricted imports and increased 
credit facilities, and numerous minor but none the less 
valuable measures of social reform. 


They have also behind them (though it is uncertain 
what proportion of the electorate regards it as to their 
credit) a policy of constitutional readjustment which 
reached its zenith a few weeks ago in the publication 
of Mr. de Valera’s draft constitution. The draft consti- 
tution as a whole has undoubtedly disappointed the 
hopes of its promoters. Theoretically it should not 
affect the result of the election, since it is to be made the 
subject of a separate plebiscite (it would be quite possible 
for the draft constitution to be rejected on the same 
day that Fianna Fail was returned to power); but in 
fact its effect on the result may be considerable. Its 
publication was timed to create an atmosphere of 
enthusiasm for Fianna Fail in which an election might 
be held with little chance of failure, but this intention 
has completely miscarried. The constitution is a long and 
clumsily constructed document, largely compounded 
of statements of principle which may be admirable in 
themselves but which possess no judicial relevance 
and no force in such a context. To a large proportion 
of the electorate it is quite incomprehensible, and even 
from those who have declared themselves able to under- 
stand it there have been few professions of enthusiasm. 
Yet in the absence of any detailed programme with 
which to confront that offered by Fine Gael, it is in effect 
on this document, together with the appeal to be allowed 
to continue for another term on the lines which his 
party has developed, that Mr. de Valera is going to the 
polls. If he succeeds he will be the first Irish politician 
to win an election on a programme which he is certain 
of being able to fulfil. 

Never:hzless it should be recognised that some of 
the circumstances which may seem likely to gain Mr. 
Cosgrave votes are in fact unlikely to do so to an 
appreciable extent. A case in point is the rising cost 
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of living. The cost of living has already risen to a 
high level and continues to rise ; Fine Gael’s exploitation 
of this fact may gain them some votés in urban constitu- 
encies, but it will nofentice away from Fianna Fail the 
support of the small farmer (he represents a very large 
section of the population) who lives largely on his own 
produce and buys very few shop goods, and in whom 
moreover the traditional hatred of England, and conse- 
quent distrust of any party prepared to co-operate with 
England, is probably strong enough to outweigh con- 
siderations of personal expense unless they are con- 
siderable. Indeed it seems on the whole more 
probable that among the smallholding sections of 
the community such votes as will be diverted from 


T is surprising that so little attention should have been 
paid to Mr. Mackenzie King’s visit to Herr Hitler on Tuesday 
—compared, for example, to the publicity lavished on Mr. 
Lansbury’s visit last April. What the Fiihrer said to the 
Prime Minister of Canada and what the Prime Minister of 
Canada said to the Fiihrer, of course, remains unreported, 
but Mr. Mackenzie King is a man of considerable political 
wisdom and realism, and it would be surprising if he did not 
make it clear to Herr Hitler that the British Dominions were 
very far from disinteresting themselves in anything that might 
happen in Europe. It is one thing to say that the Dominions 
will in no circumstances commit themselves to intervening 
in a European war, and quite another to say that they will in 
no circumstances intervene. The Dominions, so far as I 
know, have never said that, and it would be a mistake for 
anyone to take it for granted. The Imperial Conference 
has been a great success psychologically. A member of it 
who is particularly well qualified to judge said this week that 
after a series of conferences in which emphasis was laid 
primarily on the individual Dominions as units we seemed 
now to be passing into an era in which the emphasis would 
be on the Commonwealth as a whole. Mr. Mackenzie King, 
who is known to have been well satisfied with the Conference, 
would, I think, share that view, and it is all to the good if he 
has expressed it to Herr Hitler. The impression that the 
Dominions have “ gone isolationist ” is inaccurate, and it is a 
pity it should be given currency. 


* * x * 


The historic admonition to be off with the old love before 
you are on with the new has lost a little of its force since the 
Law Lords gave their decision (on Tuesday) in the case of 
Fender v. Mildmay. Sir Anthony Mildmay, it will be 
remembered, a decree nisi having been pronounced against him, 
made a proposal of marriage to Miss Fender, who accepted 
it, in the interval before the decree was made absolute. He 
then changed his mind and Miss Fender sued him for breach 
of promise. The jury awarded her £2,000 damages, but the 
Judge ruled against her on the ground that Sir Anthony, 
till his decree became absolute, was still married and could 
give no valid promise to marry someone else. The Court of 
Appeal upheld the ruling—by two to one. Now the House 
of Lords has reversed it, by three to two. So Miss Fender 
gets her £2,000. But since five judges in all were against her 
and only four with her, the law on the point at issue can hardly 
be said to be convincingly established. 


* * * * 


I was sorry not to see Mr. Frank MacDermot’s name in 
the list of candidates in the Irish Free State elections. No 
doubt he has his own reasons for not seeking re-election, 
but on public grounds his decision is greatly to be deplored. 
No member of the Dail has been accustomed to display a 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


——___ 





Fianna Fail by the economic argument will be gained 
less by Fine Gael than by Labour. The position 
of Labour is intrinsically weak, for the trade union 
movement is not a power in Ireland, and hitherto Labour 
has had negligible support outside the cities. But 
nevertheless it stands to gain considerably from this 
election, for the advanced views of some of Mr. Norton’s 
colleagues may gain support from those elements which 
have hitherto voted for Mr. de Valera, but have recently 
been dismayed by his volte face against the militant 
extremists of the IL.R.A. If Fine Gael does manage to 
increase its vote to bring it within striking distance of 
Fianna Fail, it may very well find the balance of power 
held by a Labour Party unsympathetic to its views. 





greater sense of political responsibility, and from his vantage 
point as an independent he has constantly shown himself a 
champion of common sense and truth where others, tram- 
melled by the formulas of party, have been at best the servants 
of expediency.. I should like to think the reason for his 
absence from the lists is that Mr. de Valera proposes to appoint 
him as his new ceremonial head of the State—assuming that 
the impending plebiscite allows the office to be created. He 
would be admirably equipped for the position, but there is 
as yet no reason to believe that it is not destined by its creator 


for another. 
* * * x 


I have often wondered how much more secure the peace 
of Europe would be if Mr. Eden would buy a suit of clothes 
from Lord Cecil. I fancy a good deal. For the Foreign 
Secretary suffers seriously from the perfection of his wardrobe. 
It is all wrong, of course. Nature chose to make him good- 
looking and he commits no crime in going to a tailor who 
knows how to cut and fit. But he evidently hardly realises 
what an asset it is to a politician to look a little care-worn 
and négligé. A politician really tends to be discounted, 
absurd though it be, for being too well turned-out, the 
implication apparently being that a man who seems so 
much concerned over his appearance cannot be as concerned 
as he should be over greater matters. Which is nonsense. 
I don’t suppose Mr. Eden is more concerned over his appear- 
ance (though his valet may be) than I am over mine. It is 
simply that Nature has endowed us differently—as would 
be manifest if my photograph were ever published in this 


column. 
* * * * 


Replies to my query about the authorship of “ Tamerton 
Church Tower” have come in with a rapidity, and in a 
volume, which is itself a rebuke. ‘‘ Tamerton Church 
Tower ” is one of Coventry Patmore’s early poems. To 
all who have sent the information—including the member 
of the scholastic profession who observes, perhaps justly, 
that “of course ‘every schoolboy’ is familiar with the 
title of Coventry Patmore’s second volume of poems, pub- 
lished in 1853 ”—I tender my appreciative thanks. 

*x * * * 


For the next three weeks I hope to be in a more spacious 
place than the temple of Janus. During that period the 
contents of another spectator’s notebook will appear here— 
the notebook being that of Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., whose 
“Walks and Talks” both at home and abroad have revealed 
him as a singularly catholic and perspicacious observer 
of current events in many fields. His opinions and mine are not 
always identical, but when we do agree our accord is impres- 
sive ; when not, there is at least the attraction of variety. 


JANUS. 
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THE FUTURE IN SPAIN 


By GEORGE L. STEER 


HEN I went to Bilbao at the beginning of April I assessed 

the Spanish war in simple terms. If Franco gets 

Bilbao, he has won the war: if he does not get Bilbao, he 

has lost it. At the bottom of this elementary calculus lay 

suppositions in shoals. One of them was that the fate of 

Bilbao, like the fate of Malaga, would be decided in a month. 
And it was not. 

Bilbao took two and a half months to fall, and Mola’s 
army, fitted with every modern appliance to startle militiamen, 
took two and a half months to cover thirty-five miles. 
Eight hundred yards a day against troops without aeroplanes 
and with a dumb artillery. I have abandoned my judgement 
a priori. Experience seems a better guide to the future. 

Set down in figures, the war in Vizcaya was something 
like this. On one side a militia, much of which was extra- 
ordinarily good infantry material, unified only by a General 
Staff who never visited the front and whose sole idea of 
warfare was to draw red defensive lines along mountain 
crests. Until the last days there were over 20 battalions out 
of 79 who had no machine guns. An indigenous war industry, 
however, tuned up by the continuous effort of Aguirre and 
his Basque Nationalist Party, produced many infantry needs. 
Trench mortars of ’81 firing ordinary and thermite projectiles : 
hand grenades en masse of a most destructive type: small 
arms ammunition, all these things were turned out daily 
near Bilbao. 

The Basque artillery, though in no sense equal to that of 
the enemy, was not meagre. But it did not have the ceaseless 
supply that Mola’s army drew from Germany and Italy. 
Above all, it was silenced for many hours out of the twenty- 
four by the vertical menace of the Germano-Italian aviation. 
Many a time I have sat in holes beside the guns, wondering 
when on earth these privileged spies would, literally, buzz off. 

And—well, there were no planes. But that is a painful 
question for the Basques. It meant the difference between 
stalemate and defeat. If Vizcaya had had 40 fighting planes, 
I cannot conceive a capture of Bilbao at any time. 

The other side, in their turn. In Bilbao, from foreign 
prisoners, radio intercepts, espionage in Guipuzcoa and 
on the Frontier, and from the deserters who passed over 
even in the darkest days, it was possible to place them fairly 
well. They were based on a mixed infantry force without 
drive or bite in it, numbering 35,000 (rather less than the 
Basques at their highest) and consisting of 10,000 to 15,000 
Italians, about 3,000 young Moors, three brigades of Requetes, 
and the rest conscripts mostly from Galicia and Logrofio. 
Except for the Requetes they were lazy and unwilling in the 
field, and shunned infantry engagements, even after a heavy 
barrage of bombs and shells. They preferred to wait for the 
Basques to decamp before they went up to a position, and 
between ourselves, after those bombardments the Basques 
quite often preferred to decamp too. 

Their artillery, for such a little army, was enormous. In 
the big battles at the end they massed 45 batteries, and they 
spent more artillery ammunition than did the Italians in 
the whole of the Italo-Ethiopian war. It was, besides, 
the most up-to-date material of Italy and Germany. But 
not so modern as their aircraft. 

These, towards the middle of the offensive, were about 
100 strong, half of which were fighters and half bombers. 
The most that I ever saw in the sky in a single sector were 
55, but at the battle of Ochardiano 57 were counted together. 

The staff of this mixed army was naturally mixed— 
Spanish, German and Italian. But the foreign, and par- 
ticularly the German idea dominated. The careful approach 
to Bilbao followed by the final and devastating use of force 
was German, not Spanish strategy. And since the insurgents’ 


service of Transmissions, so closely linked with G.H.Q., 
was entirely in German hands, it is not unreasonable to 
believe that German counsels in Mola’s Staff predominated. 
over others. 

Against this powerful combination the Basques, fighting 
without allies, either Spanish or foreign, resisted two and 
a half months. The Basques were the weakest-armed of 
all the Government forces. For discipline and staff work, 
too, Putz told me, they could not compare with the troops 
of the Army of the Centre, where he had served before. 
But they wrote their warlike virtues large on the face of the 
enemy. Twenty thousand casualties, according to his own 
radio intercepts, was the total of Mola’s losses some time 
before the finish : he had lost his own plane and sixteen others 
on the Bilbao front: his fighters were worn out: he had 
expended an enormous amount of aerial and artillery ammuni- 
tion, out of proportion to the value of Bilbao in the general 
scheme of the war: and his successor marched into a town 
whose harbour was blocked, shipping exported, war industries 
largely dismantled and mining population largely fled to 
Santander. In short, it will take some time for the insurgents 
to pay off the victory. From there I can pass to the larger 
subject of the Civil War. 

It was generally assumed in Spain and abroad that Mola’s 
offensive against Bilbao was planned in order to draw off 
troops, who till then had been holding his northern front, 
for use in the centre. A secondary object was to pay his 
foreign supporters in the raw material, iron, which they 
need: and this view has been supported not only by state- 
ments in the Diario Vasco of San Sebastian but also by 
phrases in Herr Hitler’s latest speech. 

There can be no doubt—in the mind of an observer at 
least—that the insurgents have failed in their first objective. 
Their casualties have actually exceeded in number the 
forces which before Mola’s offensive garrisoned the Vizcayan 
frontier. And although Basque casualties have been propor- 
tionately as heavy, the large Basque force which remains 
intact now protects a far narrower stretch of country than 
before. Its front has shrunk from a space of well over 
100 miles to something more like 3¢; and though it will 
undoubtedly be driven back much further it will in the end 
present the same military problem to the invader as it did 
before the offensive began. 

On the whole, therefore, Bilbao has for Franco a value not 
to be calculated in the crude figures of war. It represents, 
rather, what Malaga represented: an imterim success, 
valuable for the maintenance of civilian optimism in his 
own territory and for his credit among supporters in diplomacy 
and politics abroad. Franco is, very literally, an insurgent: 
he must keep on insurging. If he cannot score successes, 
he is losing ground. Bilbao in point of armament represented 
the easiest possible success of the moment, while he was 
preparing for perhaps a final offensive against Madrid. Yet 
even so, he found in Bilbao the hardest victory of the 
war. 

I think that this estimate of the operations in Vizcaya is 
important, because it shows how near equality were the 
best armed insurgent forces and the worst-armed militia 
now at the service of the Government. A very little help 
would have turned the scales towards the Basques. And 
when one looks at the rest of Government Spain, the lesson 
seems clear as day. 

During the period in which Bilbao and the villages of 
Vizcaya suffered, Madrid and Barcelona have been steadily 
piling up arms. In spite of the occasional shelling of the 
Valencia coast by the Baleares and the Canarias and the 
errant torpedoes of unknown submarines, the Government 
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fleet based on Cartagena controls the arms route through 
the Western Mcditerranean more vigilantly than ever before, 
and the iiaport of arms from the Black Sea has recently 
been steady and safe. Madrid, Valencia, Barcelona are not, 
like Bilbao, stripped of aerial detence. The military machines 
at their command probably exceed the total sold or lent to 
Franco: their artillery is at least equal to his, and their 
mobilised man power larger. Where they are sadly lacking 
is in officers. But Franco, too, is beginning to look round 
for them. Just as his old Moors are dying off, to be replaced 
by ineffective darkies of 15 and 16 years, he is turning now 
to young officers without experience of war. These youngsters 
I:ave been coached in the mystery of tactics in the Military 
Academies organised by Franco since the insurrection began. 

Valencia, in order to aid the Basques, ordered three offen- 
sives on the Central and Eastern Fronts. All three broke 
down in face of an ordinary modern defence supported by 
sufficient artillery and aviation. It is not generally realised 
that when Franco at last sets in movement an offensive 
against the eastern block of Government Spain he will 
have to face conditions of exactly the same kind. Though 
he will have more time than Valencia had to plan his attack 
his progress should be slower than that against the Basques, 
and his casualties heavier. One comes up finally to the 
great question with Franco: Can he afford it ? 





He has already raised ten year classes for the colours in 
the territory.that he occupies; and though he occupies a 
superficies of Spain rather larger than that held by the 
Government, the comparative population figures given for 
the area by his supporters are at most dishonest and at least 
misleading. In nearly all the territory that he has conquered 
—New Castile, Malaga, Guipuzcoa and Vizcaya—there is 
not a single mobilisable young man left, bar prisoners. The 
rest have fled: or they remain in such small numbers that 
to mobilise them would be to destroy the normality of Franco’s 
rearguard, and normality is the masterword of his civilian 
organisation, as every little M.P. knows. 

With armaments fairly equal, these are conditions which 
mean stalemate. And stalemate I think there will be between 
the Government’s- and Franco’s Spain unless Franco’s 
foreign supporters give him overwhelming support in new 
munitions and new men. Stalemate is a condition in which 
his movement cannot live. He can take Santander: by a 
great effort and at great cost he can take Gijon and pacify 
the Asturias, though my own impression of insurgent plans 
is that they do not think that it is worth the risk. But without 
more outside aid I do not think that he can impress himself 
upon Eastern Spain, and with more aid from outside the 
Spanish War becomes not an internal but a European matter 
(if I may be permitted to speak above a whisper). 


THE RIGHTS OF THE INSURED 


By A LEGAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE case of Groom v. Crocker and Others, which was 
dealt with in a recent article in The Spectator, no more 
than touches the fringe of a serious and complicated question. 
Mr. Groom not unreasonably objected to the conduct of a 
firm of solicitors who admitted, in his name but without his 
knowledge, that he was responsible for an accident in which 
his brother had sustained grave injuries. But a solicitor 
might with justice retort that the situation created by such an 
accident imposes upon him an impossible division of alle- 
giance. He appears on behalf of the motorist and in his 
name: but he is paid by the insurance company, who will 
expect their interests, and the obligations they have entered 
into with other insurance companies, to have priority over 
all other considerations. Moreover the motorist himself is 
bound by his policy not to act to the detriment of the company’s 
interests. 

Where, as often happens, an insurance company provides 
free legal defence, a similar conflict can often arise. The 
motorist may be charged with both dangerous driving and 
driving without due care. In many cases it is clearly in the 
motorist’s best interests to plead guilty to the latter charge, 
on the understanding that the former will be dropped. But 
such a course does not suit the insurance company at all. 
Their only object in offering to defend him is to prevent him 
from making any admission of negligence that can later be 
used against him. They want to get their man off scot free, 
if it can be done: if it can’t, it is a matter of no interest to 
them whether he is found guilty of driving dangerously or 
merely carelessly. And since they pay the piper, they call 
the tune. 

The problem becomes more serious still, when (as can 
happen) it is the motorist’s honour and not merely his driving 
record which clashes with the interests of his insurers. To 
take a glaring example, there was a gentleman accredited to 
the Peruvian Legation, who had taken out an ordinary policy 
and got himself involved in an ordinary claim by reason of 
his servant’s negligence. An action followed, in which 
damages were awarded against him in favour of a third party. 
His insurance company then repudiated liability—because 
he had acted to the detriment of their interests by not pleading 
diplomatic immunity as a defence to the action. This 
repudiation in fact failed ; though on a technical point, so 


that the situation may well arise again. A foreign diplomat 
may well ask why, if he is to be obliged to rely on a defence 
which is as efficacious as it is dishonourable, he should incur 
the expense of insuring against third-party risks at all. The 
insurance company will fall back upon the familiar complaint 
that anyone would think they were a charitable institution. 


But the party who is really to be pitied is the solicitor. He- 


knows very well which side his bread is buttered: but, 
unless his practice has entirely run away with his conscience, 
he will be reluctant to take any step which is flagrantly 
detrimental to the party in whose name and on whose behalf 
he enters appearance to the writ. 

The remedy for this state of affairs is not in the hands of 
the motorists. They are compelled by statute to insure: and 
no motorist is likely to succeed in taking out a policy which 
does not contain the provision giving absolute control of any 
proceedings to his insurers. Nor can the insurance companies 
be reasonably expected to listen to ethical appeals. Their 
standards vary very widely: and in any case their experience 
of modern motor-car insurance is not so profitable that they 
can be asked to make concessions as to the form of policies 
without exacting a more lucrative scale of premiums. The 
body which should take steps, and soon, to put an end to the 
situation is the Law Society, for its members are the worst 
sufferers: the allegiance of a solicitor should never be 
divided. 

The motorist engrosses but does not exhaust the activities 
of the law. Some day—perhaps it is a distant hope—the 
House of Lords may awake to the realisation that the motor- 
car is a dangerous and unnatural object when outside its 
garage, just as much as an orang-outang outside its cage. Then 
the whole fabric of “ running-down” will tumble to the 
ground. Premiums will soar. The bar will be terribly hit. 
The courts will no longer spend their days discussing the 
precise moment at which a small boy has stepped off a pave- 
ment—a point upon which his entire future is going to depend. 

But when the motorist has ceased to occupy the centre of 
the stage, the question of insurance against liability to third 
parties will still be argued, and perhaps most keenly in its 
relation to the law of libel. 

Libel is always a civil wrong and usually a criminal offence : 
insurance against the consequences of publishing a libel is 
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therefore contrary to public policy, and an action cannot be 
brought to recover what the unsuccessful defendant has lost. 
Policies are therefore made dependent upon: the honour of 
the insurers. Such policies limit the burden ‘upon the 
insurers in various ways. Some provide that the policy- 
holder shall bear (say) the first £500 ; some that thé insurer 
shall not be liable beyond (say) £5,000 ; some are limited at 
both ends of the scale. This immediately throws the insurer 
and the policy-holder into a conflict of interests. In litigation 
of this sort the insurer does not stipulate for “‘ full control” 
of the proceedings, as in motor-car insurance: but he can 
and does require that his consent shall be given to the incur- 
ring of any costs, with the feeble proviso that such consent 
shall not be unreasonably withheld. The situation, however, 
is almost always created in which what is reasonable for one 
party is unreasonable for the other. 

Naturally most publishers will adopt the policy of peace 
at any price. Costs are so heavy, and juries so uncertain, 
that they will even lie down under complaints which they 
think to be unfounded. On the other hand, it is sometimes 
good policy for a newspaper to defend an action which is 
unusually bold, or upon which the interests -of the pubilc 
appear to depend: and in such a case the insurer may be 
most unwilling to face the risk in order to give favourable 
publicity to the policy-holder. . 

The trouble here lies not with the insurance companies or 
with the law, but with the vagaries of special juries. Perfectly 
respectable firms, careful editors, and harmless individuals 
may be confronted at any moment with claims which they 
regard as impudent or frivolous, or with claims which it is 


imperative for the sake of honour to repudiate. But nowadays 
a defendant can never feel entirely confident. Large and 
even exorbitant sums have been awarded to plaintiffs who 
appear to have no merit except effrontery: and the Court of 
Appeal has virtually abdicated its control upon the extent of 
damages. Not to insure against such risks means ruin: to 
let the insurers gain control of the defence may mean that the 
defendant ties his own hands in the defence of his own 
honour. 


To put it shortly, the law of libel is top-heavy. If it is 
to be contrary to public policy to insure against a tort, it should 
at the same time be unnecessary for a law-abiding citizen 
to do so. He who utters a libel is in theory a wrong-doer, 
and generally a criminal as well. In practice, those who are 
most hardly hit are those newspapers which take their res- 
ponsibility to the public more seriously than others. No 
function of the law is more vital than the protection of the 
good name of innocent people: but the law at present 
operates to put a speculative value on the most dubious 
reputations. A newspaper may publish facts which it is 
reasonably sure of proving, and which are certainly such as 
the public ovght to know. Yet in its next issue, it will be 
compelled to insert a grovelling withdrawal at the dictation 
of an underwriter who knows nothing of the merits of the 
matter. There is but one explanation—that this branch 
of the law has become a terror to the just as well as to the 
unjust. There have been many remedies put forward: but 
a discussion of their merits is beyond the scope of the present 
article, for it is the law itself that is here at fault, and not the 


lawyers. 


THE CASE FOR WALTER BAGEHOT 


By G. M. YOUNG 


M* S. K. RATCLIFFE, courteously but bluntly, says 

that to call Bagehot the greatest Victorian is nonsense, 
and the Editor chivalrously subjoins that it was his nonsense 
and not mine. Yet I think I could defend the title. It is 
like the distinction in the Latin grammar between Qu 
philosophus ? and Quis philosophus? I expressly did not 
assert that Bagehot was the greatest man alive and working 
between 1837 and 1901: I am not sure that the statement 
would mean anything: and I agree with Mr. Ratcliffe 
that the landscape of that age is a range of varied eminences 
with no dominating peak. Indeed, in a footnote to my 
Portrait, which somehow got lost in the proofs, I suggested 
that anyone who wished to understand the Victorian mind 
should turn away from the remembered names and survey 
the careers of three men: Whitwell Elwin, Alderman 
Thomasson of Bolton, and Charles Adderley, first Lord 
Norton: reflecting, as he went, on the breadth of their 
interests, from sound prose to sound religion, and from town 
planning to Imperial policy, and the quiet and substantial 
permanence of what they did. It is along this level that we 
must look, to find “ if not the greatest, at least the truest ” 
Victorian. As I looked, my eye fell on Walter Bagehot and 
there it stayed. Victorianorum maximus, no. But Victorian- 
um maxime I still aver him to be. 


Of the Victorian mind, by which I mean the kind of 
intelligence that one learns to look for and recognise in the 
years of his maturity, say, from 1846 when he was twenty to 
1877 when he died, the characteristics that most impress me 
are capaciousness and energy. It had room for so many 
ideas, and it threw them about as lustily as a giant baby 
playing skittles, The breadth and vigour of Bagehot’s mind 
appear on every page he has left, and they were, we know, 
not less conspicuous in his conversation and the conduct of 
affairs. But what was peculiarly his own was the perfect 
management of all this energy and all these resources. He 
was as well aware of his superiority in intelligence as Matthew 
Arnold of his superiority in culture. But he carried it with 


such genial and ironic delight, that his influence—and he 
was through the Economist and the Reviews a very influential 
man—encountered no resistance. His paradoxes became 
axioms : and there are thousands of people thinking and even 
speaking Bagehot today, who might be hard put to it to say 
when exactly he lived and what exactly he did. Let me give 
an illustration : 

‘** Tf one makes a close study of a society different from one’s own, 
one finds that institutions the very opposite of one’s own are defended 
by the people to whom they belong with as much fervour as that with 
which we defend ours. They do not seek to be delivered from them 
and endowed with something better. Self-government, in fact, does 
not mean responsible government: it means government by the 
authority you have been brought up to respect, whom you obey 
readily because you as well as he take the obedience for granted, 
who is hallowed by all the dignity of tradition and religious belief 
and is a symbol of national pride and achievement. Above all 
in a period of rapid change such as is confronting men today, the 
preservation of such continuity with the past, with the standards they 
are used to, and the social world where they can find their way about, 
is essential if the transition is to be effected without producing mere 
confusion and chaos.” 


That is pure Bagehot. Observe the psychological realism 
which is concerned only to discover how men in societies 
actually do behave, and the unpretentious colloquialism 
of the style. No one ever thought or wrote quite like that 
before: and it contains the gist of the famous doctrine, 
which he first propounded, with much youthful flippancy, 
after observing the coup d’état of 1851, and restated more 
gravely in Physics and Politics, that the surest guarantee of 
stability and freedom in a State is “ stupidity,” or the general 
habit of identical response. And today, will anyone deny it ? 
But the odd thing, to use a common phrase of his, is that 
the passage I have quoted is not Bagehot at all. It is Dr. 
Lucy Mair, speaking a few months ago on the native admin- 
istration of Tanganyika. 


But Bagehot was no lonely thinker, anticipating the common- 
places of another age. He was as thoroughly immersed in 
the Victorian matter as the most pugnacious, self-satisfied, 
dogmatic business man of his day. In his profession as 
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banker, economist and editor he was highly successful, 
his word carried equal weight in Threadneedle Street and 
Downing Street. He could even write verses, beginning 
(or ending, I forget which) 

Thou Church of Rome ! 
and it was his affectionate and humorous interest in all 
the doings of his time that furnished him with the material 
of his philosophy. Of Macaulay he acutely says that he 
lacked “‘ the experiencing mind.” Bagehot’s mind was always 
experiencing, and always working its observation into 
pattern, into system, but—and here we touch on his central 
excellence or virtue—into a system open towards the future. 
He distrusted swift, unreflecting action. Equally he dis- 
trusted ‘all closed, dogmatic combinations : here picking up 
the true English tradition which the Radicals had done 
their best to sever, the tradition of Burke : 


““When he forewarns, denounces, launches forth 
Against all systems built on abstract rights 
Keen ridicule: the majesty proclaims 
Of Institutes and Laws, hallowed by time: 
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Declares the vital power of social ties 

Endeared by Custom; and with high disdain 

Exploding upstart Theory, insists 

Upon the allegiance to which men are born,” 
—which laborious flight of Wordsworthian eloquence Bagehot 
would probably have countered with his favourite “ How 
much?” Uncorrected, this insistence on habit leads to 
an unthinking Liverpudlian conservatism, and Bagehot 
was a Liberal. What, then, is the correction ? In his answer, 
I confess I see no flaw, and I think that the experience of 
sixty years has established its truth and disclosed its pro- 
fundity. People do like splendour, distinction, and authority 
in their rulers. This is their natural allegiance. Very 
well; then see to it that the allegiance of the rulers them. 
selves is rightly directed. And to what? You will find 
the answer in a brief paper published in 1871, and called 
“The Emotion of Conviction.” And if there be in English 
a more “ wholesome doctrine or necessary for these times” 
than is contained in the last pages of that essay, perhaps 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe will tell me where I can find it. 


ROYALTY IN SCOTLAND 


By GEORGE BLAKE 


HEN the plans for next week’s Royal visit to Scotland 
were published it was noted at once that Their 
Majesties were committed only to a relatively smal! number 
of public engagements. The issue of the programme, how- 
ever, was accompanied by a semi-official statement to the 
effect that, while in residence at Holyroodhouse, the King 
would rule his affairs much as he does when at Buckingham 
Palace. 

This assurance was vastly pleasing to Scottish sentiment. 
It suggested that the visit is to be much more than a conven- 
tional condescension. It seemed to promise Scotland a 
larger share of ceremonial than it has enjoyed for a long time 
past. People recalled that the late Sir Alexander Grant 
recently gave a magnificent service of silver, glass, cutlery, 
linen and so forth for use in the Palace under Arthur’s Seat, 
and assumed that his munificence had perhaps been the 
outcome of a tactful suggestion. 

Holyroodhouse had served long enough as the lodging of 
the Lord High Commissioner to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. Its function as a regular Royal 
residence was restored to something like security only 
in the days of King George V. Queen Mary took an 
active and intelligent part in its re-furnishing. July 
Courts in Edinburgh became a feature of the Scottish year. 
Now it would seem as if the old home of the Scottish Kings 
is to be even more frequently used. The assumption, linked 
with the fact of Her Majesty’s Scottish birth and the building 
of a huge block of Government buildings on the Calton Hill, 
is taken by some among us to mean the imminent recovery 
by Edinburgh of much of her ancient status as a true capital. 


It is interesting historically that the British monarchy has 
regularly alternated in its apparent degree of interest in the 
northern kingdom. Balmoral is regarded as a private resi- 
dence and the autumn holidays of the Royal Family there are 
not intruded upon; but such was Queen Victoria’s attach- 
ment to the place, Scots folk were almost ready to claim her 
as one of themselves. In his turn Edward VII—reacting 
from the ghost of John Brown, they say—was not notably in 
love with the land of brown heath and shaggy wood. King 
George restored the ties—though it is significant that he 
seemed to us the most thoroughly, and adorably, English of 
recent monarchs. Rightly or wrongly, the Scots took it that 
the Duke of Windsor had no great love for the country or the 
people, even if he could surprise them by playing the bagpipe 
with a not negligible skill. Now the wheel turns again, and 
Scottish opinion, extremely sensitive to its relationship with 
central authority, still dreaming spasmodically of the implicz- 


tions of the Act of Union, believes in the possibility of closer 
touch with the reality of monarchy than it has known since 
the days of Victoria. 

One says “ Scottish opinion ”—and what is thet in a 
country of excessive individualism and strangely divided 
loyalties ? Of our huge working-class population it simply 
must be said that, long denied the pageantry that is the Cock- 
ney’s birthright, its attitude to regal display is detached. (No 
sounder comments on the Abdication were to be heard than 
in any Glasgow tavern.) It is not a crowd that goes wild with 
excitemént, except at football matches. A State procession 
is for it a rare show, as it might be Ben Hur on the movies. 
It would laugh sardonically at the sight of the Lord Mayor’s 
coachman. But in its detachment it is by no means hostile ; 
and that is important. On the other hand, the attitude of the 
native aristocracy in this matter does not bear on the question 
of nationalism, since that aristocracy is thoroughly English 
in outlook by virtue of five generations of education and 
habit. 

There remain two bodies of Scottish opinion wit’: great 
potential influence on the question of Anglo-Scottish 
relationships ; which to the south may be no question at all 
but is to us still an uneasy consideration that cannot be 
dismissed by labelling it inferiority complex. There is on 
the one hand the solid, powerful bourgeoisie, bound by its 
sentiments and its commercial interests to the ideal of British 
solidarity, more exuberantly loyal than Tooting and Tring 
together. There are on the other hand the Nationalists—all 
sorts and conditions of Nationalists. 


There is the Nationalist of the antiquarian order, bitter 
about the use of “‘ English ” for “ British,” hot on the minutiae 


of heraldry, but usually plus royaliste que le rot. There 
is the “‘ Here’s tae us! Wha’s like us 2?” Nationalist, who is 
virtually certain to be a member of a Burns Club, if not a 
Rotarian. There are more respect-worthy Nationalists who 
believe that the dream will be realised through Communism, 
through the economic notions of Major Douglas, or through 
isolation on the Scandinavian model. There is the non- 
political Nationalism, which is most exuberantly manifesting 
itself in the open-air movement, the increasing use of the kilt 
as an article of dress, the preservation of ancient buildings, 
the revival of native industry, and everything that answers 
the cry of “ To your tents, O Israel!” There is finaly 
the Scottish National Party, working against many difficulties 
to canalise this new ‘‘ consciousness of Scottishness,” and its 
programme is neither anti-monarchical nor anti-imperial, 
seeking simply devolution within the existing fabric. Its 
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bitterest men may mutter darkly of panem et circenses but 
Monarchy and Nationalism are in Scotland, by and large, 
neither interrelated nor necessarily antagonistic ideas. 

It is perhaps a pity that we lack the ceremonial resources 
to make a Royal Visit a thundering success of production. 


| It is a pity that Scots Guards, the band of the Royal Scots 


Greys, even a State Coach and a selection of the Windsor 
Greys have to be imported for the occasion. But-we can at 
Jeast supply the Royal Archers and an inimitable setting. 
Given the weather, it will be a great day, that of the State 
Entry. Our hope is that it will be really historic. 

Since the Union of the Crowns, Scotland’s intromissions 
with Royalty in its most formal shape have been apt to be 
faintly comic affairs. After all, we crowned the Merry Monarch 


at Scone long before England thought of a Restoration : the 
second Charles had the felicity of listening for three hours on 
end to sermons delivered by the Reverend Robert Douglas, 
Moderator of the General Assembly. That was in 1651. 
Some 150 years later George IV landed at the Pier of Leith 
in the kilt, but with tights wrinkling over his fat knees. The 
subsequent proceedings,: stage-managed by Walter Scott, 
gave Lockhart the material for a dozen sardonic pages— 
down to the crashing climax of the smashing of the royal 
wine-glass in the Shirra’s tail-coat pocket. 

That bogus type of romanticism is now as dead as Malcolm 
Canmore and Alan Breck. King George VI will come among 
us next week on strictly contemporary terms. All the signs 
point, nevertheless, to an unusually successful visit. 


IS CHRISTIANITY LOSING GROUND ?—Il 


By KENNETH INGRAM 


T this stage of our inquiries I am starting from the 
assumption that we are entering a period of history 


similar in type to that of the sixteenth century, when feudal 


» sphere are already taking place is evident. 


> much of their former significance. 
* movement has taken the form of actual schemes for reunion. 
| Even between Catholic and Protestant there is clearly a desire 


4 


civilisation had begun to give way to the mercantile system. 
We can now see that the rise of mercantile capitalism involved 
much more than economic changes. It produced a new 
cultural outlook, it affected science and art, it transformed 
social conditions. No less profound changes took place in 
the ecclesiastical sphere. We label these changes the 
“ Reformation.” 

We should expect to find, therefore, that the present 
period of history would be marked by similar religious 
activity. That certain developments in the ecclesiastical 
In the last 
five years, for example, denominational differences have lost 
In some directions this 


© for co-operation to an extent which would have been 


unthinkable at the beginning of the century. The mind 


©» of the churchman is concerned much less with sectarian 


disputes than with the defence of fundamental Christian 


» doctrine against the threat of secularism. 


The importance of this development can easily be over- 
estimated. Institutional religion has dwindled numerically 
and its members are a small minority. Even if the Christian 


' bodies could form a United Front there is no reason to 


cy 





suppose that the bulk of the nation would thereupon re-enter 
the churches. Institutional religion would be organisationally 
strengthened by reunion, but this would not necessarily 
increase its numbers. This tendency to reunion may imply 
no more on the part of Christians than a sense of the gravity 
of the challenge with which all religious institutions are 
confronted. 

Moreover, we must set against this trend towards unity 
the appearance of new divisions of thought which are cutting 
across the old denominational boundaries. Pacifism is an 
example. In the last war the Churches presented a common 
message, they encouraged recruiting and invoked divine 
blessing on the Allied arms. But in a future war there 
would be no such agreement. Many of the clergy and 
laity have signified their intention of opposing any military 
enterprise on the part of the Government, whatever the 
circumstances. On at least one important political issue, 
therefore, the Christian witness would be entirely conflicting. 

The impact of the world-crisis on religion is likely, however, 
to produce more important changes than these. It becomes 
necessary at this point to offer some analysis of the present 
Situation so as to leave no doubt what is meant by a 
world-crisis. Generally speaking we may recognise the 
emergence of a new form of economic civilisation in Russia 
and the existence in other countries of a movement which 


seeks to effect a similar economic reconstruction elsewhere. 
The distinguishing feature of this economic programme 
is that the means of production are not to remain in private 
ownership. The consequences of transferring the machinery 
of industry from private to public hands would involve 
changes quite as radical as those caused by the breakdown 
of feudalism. It would produce intellectual and moral 
changes. That this is happening already few will be disposed 
to deny. The movements which advocate the newer economic’ 
order are provoking an attitude towards life which challenges 
many of the traditional conceptions. Those who uphold 
the old order associate the Left in their minds with a set of 
revolutionary vaiues which would overthrow Christianity, 
democratic liberty and morality. How far these apprehensions 
are exaggerated or fictitious need not now concern us. They 
are relevant only so far as they point to the actuality of the 
cleavage between modern and traditional ideologies. 


The immediate reaction of institutional religion to this 
situation is not surprising. The Church desires to avoid a 
violent clash, and is thus inclined to neutrality with a heavy 
bias in favour of the old order, for she suspects that the newer 
outlook is inherently hostile. This reaction is not surprising 
once we are ready to calculate the strength of idealist influence 
upon orthodox thought. From the idealist standpoint man 
belongs both to a spiritual and a material kingdom, and these 
two kingdoms are distinct. Religion is concerned mainly 
with the spiritual kingdom, with cultivating the spiritual 
nature of man in preparation for his life beyond the grave. 
For economic change in this life the Church does not con- 
sider herself responsible. The orthodox Christian attitude 
towards the various political issues which are now arising 
tends accordingly to be subjective in nature. The way, for 
instance, to preserve a lasting peace is to change men’s hearts. 
From this standpoint it matters little whether the economic 
system is capitalist or socialist so long as the individuals 
administering the system are animated by Christian princi- 
ples. That the Church has done generous work in attempting 
to mitigate some social evils few will dispute. But that policy 
is quite consistent with the attitude of neutrality, with the 
theory that religion is not concerned with systems but with 
men. 


The experience of reality lies for man in the world of nature. 
If religion therefore is divorced from the concerns of the 
natural world it becomes correspondingly sentimentalised. 
It is this suspicion of unreality and of sentimentality in religion 
which is at the root of popular indifference towards the Church. 
The feeling that official Christian utterances on public affairs 
are platitudinous, that the average clergyman is the last 
person to whom one would turn for expert advice in personal 
problems, the prevailing sense that religion is about a depart- 
ment of life which has no practical importance, are symptoms 
of the entirely dualistic standpoint into which all of us have 
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drifted. The Church in her supernaturalist emphasis adopts 
this standpoint. The secularist adopts it, and, since he does 
not believe in a supernatural, imagines that religion is no 
more than a superstition. 

Organised religion reacts to the world-situation by a deter- 
mination not to be implicated in any political issue, and this 
policy of neutrality is inspired by idealistic motives, in so 
far as the Church is actually accepting the dissociation of 
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religion from secular concerns. But this kind of neutrality 
will always in the last resort find itself on the conservative 
side. The Church will feel that she has everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by revolutionary upheaval. The identif- 
cation of institutional Christianity with the forces which 
are resisting modern change helps to confirm the 
progressivist in his 
professions. 


humanist, secularist, non-Christian 


H. W. FOWLER’S ENGLISHMAN 


By KENNETH STILES 


W. FOWLER’S Dictionary of Modern English Usage 
¢ is known to all who are interested in the writing of 
English as a mine of sound and entertaining instruction. 
It may also be profitably considered as a guide to the national 
character. From these pages emerges an admirable portrait 
of an English gentleman. Conservative; respectful of 
tradition, yet an individualist; unassuming, in fact anxious 
to appear ordinary, to make no pretensions to being better 
than the next man of his own class ;_ polite to inferiors, while 
perfectly conscious of their inferiority ; distrustful of display ; 
insular. 


The conservatism—of the Baldwin, left-centre kind—is 
often explicitly admitted. The remarks on spelling reform 
are typical. “English had better be treated in the English 
way,” says Mr. Fowler, “and its spelling not be revolutionized 
but amended in detail, here a little and there a little as absur- 
dities become intolerable, till a result is attained that shall 
neither overburden schoolboys nor stultify intelligence nor 
outrage the scholar. . . . The well-known type theoretic- 
radical practical-conservative covers perhaps a majority of 
our population, and its influence is as sound and sane in the 
sphere of spelling as elsewhere.” And in another article he 
remarks, “ We prefer in England to break with our illogical- 
ities slowly.” 

The same conservatism is seen in the reluctance to admit 
new words and new meanings of old words until they have 
thoroughly proved themselves. “ Sack, dismiss(al), having 
been on record for a hundred years, may claim promotion from 
the slang to the colloquial class,” he observes cautiously. 
But he is no hidebound Tory. When a word fills an obvious 
need and has been made according to precedent he welcomes 
it. He expresses the hope, for instance, “ that burgle may 
outgrow its present facetiousness and become generally 
current.” But virtual indispensability must be proved. 
Such comparative innovations as meticulous, banal, sympathetic 
(in the sense, capable of evoking sympathy, as applied espe- 
cially to fictional characters), intrigue (in the sense, tease the 
imagination), fail, in his eyes, to pass this test and are therefore 
damned. The recent revival of extend for accord (sympathy, 
a welcome, &c.) is condemned on the ground that in this sense 
the word “ has done its development in America, and come 
to us full-grown via the newspapers—a bad record.” There 
seems little chance that Mr. Fowler would have approved of 
the many words that have come to us full-grown from 
America via the talkies. 


The authority to which this respect is paid, it should be 
observed, is precedent, not any logical system of rules. 
“ Modern precisians ” get short shrift. “ Illogicalities and 
inaccuracies of expression,” we are told, “tend to be 
eliminated as a language grows older and its users attain 
to a more conscious mastery of their materials. But this 
tendency has its bad as well as its good effects ; the pedants 
who try to forward it when the illogicality is only apparent 
or the imaccuracy of no importance are turning English 
into an exact science or an automatic machine.” Elsewhere 
there is a reference ‘to “the comfortable old slovenries.” In 
language as in clothes, the Englishman rates ease higher 
than precision. 


And his orthodoxy is tempered by a healthy streak of 
protestantism. “ Tenacious clinging to the right of private 
judgement is an English trait that the mere grammarian 
may not presume to deprecate,” he tells us. And though 
he goes on, “ Spelling, however, is not one of the domains 
in which private judgement shows to most advantage,” 
he clings tenaciously enough to this right. In this very 
condemnation he spells judgement with an e that modern 
usage does not sanction.* 

The next quality to be noticed is modesty, a positive 
passion to be thought no better than the next man. “ We 
ordinary mortals ” is an expression that sets the note. In 
moderation this is admirable. ‘“‘ Display of superior know- 
ledge is as great a vulgarity as display of superior wealth,” 
we are told, “—greater, indeed, inasmuch as knowledge 
should tend more definitely than wealth towards discretion 
and good manners.” It follows that “ To use French 
words that your reader or hearer does not know or does 
not fully understand, to pronounce them as if you were 
one of the select few to whom French is second nature when 
he is not one of those few (and it is ten thousand to one 
that neither you nor he will be so), is inconsiderate and rude.” 
Similarly; “ learned persons and possessors of special informa- 
tion” are warned that they “should not, when they are 
writing for the general public, presume to improve the 
accepted vocabulary.” 

But in Mr. Fowler’s prgctice there are two curious and 
significant departures from his own gentlemanly code. 
The clue to one is given by the distinct tones in which he 
uses the words /earned and scholarly. There is always a 
touch of ridicule in his references to “ our learned persons ” 
and “the learned gentry,” whereas “ scholars ” and “ the 
scholarly ” are spoken of with respect—“ scholars ” being 
those who are learned in Latin and Greek, and “ the learned ” 
those who are scholars in any other subject. If the Arabic 
scholar wants us to use Mohammed rather than Mahomet 
as nearer to the original, he is accused of bullying ordinary 
mortals ; but if ordinary mortals speak of electrocution or 
a duologue, or pronounce /aryngitis with a soft g, they are 
admonished for jarring the ear of the (classical) scholar. 
This pro-classical bias appears particularly marked when 
compared with the firmness with which French purists 
are put in their place. Of such expressions as a /’outrance 
and nom de plume, which are formed of French elements 
but appear in no French dictionary, Mr. Fowler favours 
the common-sense view that “their antecedents do not 
concern us”—which is reasonable enough. But when 
it comes to using the word meticulous in a sense entirely 
different from the Latin meticulosus, down drops the ruler 
on the sinner’s knuckles—which is not so reasonable. One 
may steal the Frenchman’s horse, but one must not look 
over the classical scholar’s hedge. 

The second departure from the code is in the matter of 
pronunciation. “Pronounce as your neighbours do, not 
better ; for words in general use your neighbour is the 
general public.” This is the theory. The practice suggests 
that “the general public” is a rough synonym for “ the 


* This judgement must be challenged.—Epb. The Spectator. 
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readers of The Times.” Those who pronounce solder as 
spelt instead of “ sodder” put themselves among “ the half- 
educated to whom spelling is a final court of appeal.” And 
those who give medicine three syllables instead of two among 
“the uneasy half-literates who like to prove that they 
can spell.” 

The same gentlemanly prejudice is seen in the advice on 
the use of Gallicisms (Anglicised borrowings from the French). 
“ What the wise man does is to recognise that the conversa- 
tional usage of educated people in general, not his predi- 
lections or a literary fashion of the moment, is the naturalizing 
authority, and therefore to adopt a Gallicism only when he 
is of opinion that it is a Gallicism no more.” Clearly, if 
“educated people in general” is “ wise man” multiplied, 
no Gallicism will ever be naturalised, since everyone—every- 
one, that is, that counts—will be waiting on everyone else. 
The only hope then for such a term as curtain-raiser (here 
marked as undesirable) seems to be that some of the educated 
people may be sufficiently unwise to adopt the usage of the 
half-educated, and that the contagion may gradually spread 
among the rest until at last even the wisest of wise men 
succumbs. 


Finally, the English gentleman who is the hidden hero of 
this book—as the journalist is the villain—is distrustful of 
display. ‘‘ Any attempt to keep te(t)chy alive ”’—that is, by 
the side of touchy——“ seems due to a liking for curiosities,” 
says Mr. Fowler disapprovingly. Equally disapproving is 
his reference to “ a class of writers whose jaded taste relishes 
novel or imposing jargon.” And in another place he remarks 
severely, ‘‘ acquisitiveness and indiscriminate display are 
pleasing to contemplate only in birds and savages and 
children.” 

“To subsist in lasting Monuments, to live in their productions, 
to exist in their names and predicament cf chymera’s, was large 


satisfaction, unto old expectations, and made one part of their 
Elyziums.” 


Sir Thomas Browne could hardly be acquitted. 


But it is not fair to cast Sir Thomas Browne, or any of his 
great predecessors, against Mr. Fowler. Our language is 
older now, and therefore more sober. For the mass of 
present-day scribblers the gentlemanly ideal, far enough 
ahead of their practice, is the best. Great writers will 
continue to go their own way, though even they, alas! must 
increasingly conform. In life, Mr. Fowler’s Englishman is 
suffering a decline: his apogee was before the War. In 
language, he is likely—stript of his mere foibles—to endure. 


IN THE SOUTH 


Wuat solitary sail leans to the wind 

Upon my steady sea? What summer light 
Paints my horizon’s taut and silver line ? 
Mediterranean vision—in the pause : 
Between tomorrow of the perfected arch 

And yesterday of ruined, friable stone— 
Corrects the northern mind, straightens the eye, 
And mends again to speech the broken sob. 
Plain-song of columns, trireme, siren’s hair : 
These are the signs at sunset, these the lines 
Which weld the mended speech, which make the life 
From age to age unaltered, and redeem 

The Gothic north’s inordinate desire. 

Let us go home to this—only to this : 

Accept the image of the simple house ; 
Ghost-shadow of the olive ; cork-tree twist ; 
The deadly cypress and blue-sprinkled vine ; 
Snake in the stone and swallow on the sea; 
The heavy-lidded eave ; the blind white wall. 
Exist alone in light, forswear the hour 

Of northern ghosts, the zero hour of fear, 
That nadir of the spirit which destroys 
Eternally present immortality, 

Fashioned with hands, near to the roots of life. 


EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST. 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


ECENTLY I spoke with an inhabitant of one of the 
great squares upon the agitation to remove the railings. 
He deplored the movement. He said that he felt very strongly 
about it, and he rejoiced that his feelings were shared by 
many of his fellows in the square, some of them influential 
men. I asked him why he so felt. He replied that if the 
railings were removed he would have nowhere to exercise 
his dogs. I said I did not follow him. He explained that 
the children of the poor would play under the trees where 
hitherto his dogs had enjoyed seclusion. I said that I thought 
that the children of the poor were more valuable and important 
than his dogs. He brushed aside this allegation and said 
that there was another reason for preserving the railings, 
more significant than those he had mentioned, but he added 
that he hardly like to broach the topic which this involved. 
I besought him, and after much business he told me that, if 
the railings were removed, the adult poor might make love 
to one another under the trees, and than this he could imagine 
nothing more vile. 

Now, my comments this week are not going to be on 
the squares or their trees but on the human face. My 
point is this: that story is only credible to one who ha; 
seen its hero: imagine the words in his smug brown 
face and they are inevitable. Very well, you object, 
insert a photograph. But The Spectator is not The Tatler, 
I answer, and moreover I fear the law. Well then, you 
reply, about your job and describe the face. That 
takes me immediately to my point: the human face cannot 
be and never has been described. I will present a sum of 
money to anyone who will find me a passage in the literature 
of the world in which the human face is described, successfully, 
as methodically, feature by feature, as a building can be 
successfully described. Come, readers, fall into my trap ! 


Of evocation there is plenty. Homer is full of it. And 
when Shakespeare’s Ulysses says of Cressida “ There’s 
language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, Nay, her foot speaks ” 
we have seen her. But can this be called strict definitive 
description ? Most of the European masters, Shakespeare 
among them, have relied on the power to evoke a presence 
by a strict respect of its secret, by a splendid beating about 
the bush. While Oriental literature ran wantonly after the great 
temptation (which had swallowed up the author of the 
Song of Solomon) and developed conventions and symbols 
which startle us where nothing startling is intended, European 
literature, at its best, left the human face to itself. But the 
less glorious samples of our old literature abound with 
grotesque absurdities. However, the increasing sobriety of 
our language brought an increased hesitation in this sphere. 
Inevitably, the human face was “ discovered ” again and our 
literature swarmed with ogres. Dickens and Carlyle were 
destroyers, I think, of the old facial rules. 


The present masters of letters show no wish to retreat 
from the present facial licence. “ Huge swollen lips ” 
“blue lips ” “ twitching scalps ” “ working nostrils ” “ veins 
standing out” “ large fleshy pouches under the eyes/corners 
of mouth ”—you can read about all these things which, 
in real life, you must pay five shillings each time to see at a 
sideshow. The great Dornford Yates has an original method. 
He catalogues the features, quotes Rue de Rivoli market 
price, and tots up the total. It runs into millions. The august 
Huxley has specialised lately in interior facial views. The 
thing is cut up on a dissecting table. There is a man in his 
Gaza book whose face falls to pieces every time he moves it— 
indeed that man is the most terrifying waxwork in the whole 
Huxley Chamber of Horrors. Even the discipline and 
modesty of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s manner allows him 
immense facial liberties. The heroine of one of his stories 
has a complexion “ like a field of waving corn.” Now why 
in the world didn’t she shave ? 
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ANGLO-ARGENTINE RELATIONS 


By WILBUR BURTON 


ECONOMICALLY, Argentina has long been virtually a British 
colony. The United Kingdom is both the best customer 
and the chief source of imports of the country; 85 per cent. 
of the railways are in British hands and the British dominate 
in other public utilities; in shipping, the United Kingdom 
is over three times ahead of its nearest competitor, Greece ; 
total British investments amount to about £450,000,000, 
whic is approximately four times as large as American (that 
is, U.S.A.) investments ; and the British community numbers 
some 50,000—the largest in the world not under the British 
flag—while there are but 3,000 Americans. In numbers, 
to be sure, British immigrants are few compared to those 
from Spain and Italy, but the difference is that the latter 
are for the most part in humble positions while the bulk of 
the former are highly placed in every line of agriculture and 
commerce from Tierra del Fuego in the south to Jujuy in 
the extreme north-west. So, too, of course, are the Americans, 
but the British outnumber them by about seventeen to one. 
British and Americans, moreover, rarely become completely 
assimilated as the Latins usually do; they often become 
Argentine citizens, but they generally maintain close ties 
with their homelands. For example, British of the third 
or fourth generation speak English as fluently as they do 
Argentinian Spanish and regard themselves as Anglo-Argentine, 
whereas an Italian of the second generation knows little or 
none of the Italian language and a Spaniard of the second 
generation regards himself as wholly Argentinian. 

Politically, there is nothing colonial about Argentina. As 
a matter of economic self-interest under present conditions, 
the government is bound to maintain close and friendly 
relations with London—more so, I think, than with the United 
States—and to this extent it is justifiably viewed by Americans 
in Buenos Ayres as “‘ pro-British.”” But in the main, it reflects 
an ever-growing nationalism that assumes an importance 
out of all proportion to the country’s population and 
development. This in itself, however, tends to reinforce Anglo- 
Argentine friendship; for it means opposition to a Pan- 
American league in which the United States would inevitably 
predominate. There is both rivalry with the United States 
for Latin American leadership and a distrust of ‘‘ the Colossus 
of the North,” although President Roosevelt’s ‘‘ good neigh- 
bor” policy has liquidated all of the virulent ill-will that only 
nine years ago caused Argentina to be the only Pan-American 
country rot represented at the Pan-American Conciliation 
and Arbitration Conference in Washington. Great Britain, 
on the other hand, is not only the natural country to play off 
against the United States, but has also never been suspected 
of having any political designs in any part of Latin America 
since some unsuccessful efforts at conquest (including invasion 
of Buenos Ayres) more than a century ago. In recent years 
there has been but one minor rift in Anglo-Argentine relations, 
the dispute over possession of the Falkland Islands, which 
are economically unimportant, but which command the 
eastern approach to Cape Horn, and the Straits of Magellan 
and so might be of the same strategic value in a future war 
that they were in the World War. Today, Britain has de 
facto possession of the islands while Argentine geographies 
show them as belonging to Argentina, and now and then a 
Buenos Ayres politician or newspaper makes some ado about 
th: matter, but except for a perennial pro forma claim it is 
officially ignored. 

For the most part, Argentina’s relations with both Great 
Britain and the United States are determined by economic 
considerations. Britain’s position within the country is due 
to an early start—made before the United States was even 
able to consider investments abroad and before the Argen- 
tinians themselves were capable of any appreciable national 
development. Today there is no further room for investment 
in public utilities, and the country is now so prosperous that 
government loans are being floated internally. Nor is there 
any longer much opportunity for either British or American 
settlers unless they have considerable capital to invest, since 
the indigenous supply of recruits for well-paid positions is, 


Buenos Ayres, 
with few exceptions, equal to the demand, while in less skilled 
lines the standard of living is below that to which Anglo. 
Saxons are accustomed. There is, however, much oppor. 
tunity for industrial investment, especially in co-operatidy 
with Argentine citizens—for nationalism is becoming 
pronounced in commerce as in politics. The industria 
investment field is open equally to British and Americans, 
but more British capital than American is now coming into 
the country. A tendency toward joint Anglo-American 
investment was ‘exemplified recently by Imperial Chemicals 
and DuPont in establishing a rayon industry. Americans 
and British alike in Buenos Ayres view Argentina as sufficiently 
stable politically for safe investment. The Argentine Govern- 
ment was the only South American régime that did not default 
during the recent depression, although some provinces did, 
For purely economic reasons, the British railways have 
not paid any dividends on ordinary shares for six years, while 
even payment on debentures has been deferred. However, 
brighter days appear ahead. Argentine exports have been 
steadily mounting for the past two years, in large part due 
to unprecedented grain shipments to the United States 
because of two successive droughts there. During the first 
quarter of this year, the total value of Argentine exports was 
1,074,559,000 pesos, which represented an increase of 107.7 
per cent. over the same period of last year. 

In trade, Great Britain is in a naturally much more favourable 
position than the United States because the conflict between 
American and Argentine agricultural interests mitigates against 
close economic relations. ‘Thus, Argentina can look only to 
Britain as the chief customer for her principal products : meat 
and grain. The latest Amecican-Argentine commercial treaty 
dates back to 1853, while the present Anglo-Argentine trade 
pact is that of November Ist, 1936, which establishes quotas 
of meat imports into the United Kingdom for three years, 
The treaty, however, is predicated on the fact that the Anglo- 
Argentine trade balance, including invisible items, is always 
unfavourable to the United Kingdom. The Argentine trade 
balance with the United States has also been unfavourable 
to the latter since 1935, but previously it was generally favour- 
able. In absence of any reciprocal trade agreement, and also 
because the United States has not ratified a sanitary convention 
for modification of the present complete ban on Argentine 
frozen meat to permit imports from regions of the country 
where foot-and-mouth disease does not exist, there is a sur- 
charge of approximately 20 per cent. on about half of the 
American imports into Argentina—-a levy from which all 
British and German imports are free. The complete ban on 
frozen meats is especially resented in Argentina both because 
of the undeserved stigma and because the admitted 
existence of foot-and-mouth disease in some parts of the 
country is being used as an unfair excuse by American live- 
stock interests to prevent even the insignificant competition 
possible under the tariff laws of the United States. 

Despite the handicap suffered by U.S. imports into Argen- 
tina, they have been increasing this year until they are now 
within 2 per cent. of British imports. This is due both to 
Argentine preference for American motor-cars and a decline in 
British textile imports through constantly increasing textile 
manufacture in Buenos Ayres. At the same time there are grow- 
ing Argentine exports to U.S. in lines where American produc- 
tion is insignificant or insufficient, such as linseed, hides and 
skins, and wool. 

But since the chief products of Argentina are grain and 
meat, for which there is normally no appreciable North American 
demand, she looks to England rather than U.S. as her best 
commercial ‘‘ neighbor” in the long run. There is fear, 
however, that the policy of Imperial Preference may soon or 
late mar relations, since the British Dominions may increasingly 
insist on supplying meat and grain to the Motherland. The 
present Anglo-Argentine trade pact put a duty for the first 
time on Argentine exports to the United Kingdom, and 
there is apprehension that this may be an omen of worse 
to come 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE BALLET 
A Wind from the West 


Tue devotees of Ballet cannot complain that they are ill- 
supplied, at least in the matter of quantity. At the moment of 
writing there are two “ Russian” companies in London, and 
one American, while solo dancers like Argentinita, a Spaniard 
who gives decorous and charming versions of her native dances, 
crop up here and there. The quality of all these activities is 
another matter. M. René Blum’s Ballet de Monte Carlo 
suffers this year from a dearth of talent at its head, and an excess 
of youth and inexperience in corps de ballet. Among the men 
M. Eglevsky, who has fined down physically and is dancing 
better than ever, alone achieves a high standard, and among 
the ladies it must be recorded, with as much gallantry as 
possible, that there is not one who is more than competent. 

This company has presented three new ballets by M. Fokine 
and one arranged by M. Gué. Of the last it need only be said 
that it is dull and formless. M. Fokine’s Les Elfes, to music 
by Mendelssohn, suffers from costumes that make the men 
look ridiculous, especially as the technique of some of them 
was so inadequate, and from colouring that suggests the shop- 
window display of a well-known firm of caterers. But it is, 
though a second-rate piece, the work of a first-rate choreo- 
grapher, and bears the stamp of his invention and sense of style. 
Aragonesa, to music by Glinka, is even less important. But if 
it was to be revived after more than twenty years, it deserved 
more careful preparation than had apparently been given to it. 
I did not see the third novelty, Les Elements. 

The Philadelphia Company has brought a fresh and bracing 
breeze into the hot-house atmosphere of European Ballet. 
Their vitality and originality are all the more welcome and 
surprising, because American artistic efforts have so often in 
the past been merely bad imitations of the worst features in 
European art, and I confess that the title of ‘‘ Directrice ” 
adopted by the talented choreographer and premiére danseuse 
was not reassuring. However that turned out to be a harmless 
Americanism like ‘‘ Mortician.” The Philadelphia Company 
has a genuine racial quality and in its own vein it is first-rate. 
There is no nonsense here about “‘ high art,” and the result 
is that it gives a far better entertainment than many of those who 
aspire to higher things. 

These American dancers, who have been working together 
for only two years, have not yet acquired any high degree of 
proficiency in the classical style and, when they leave their 
native ground, their deficiencies are all too evident. But 
even when they are derivative—from Les Sylphides in Moment 
Romantique or from Boutique Fantasque in The Fairy Doll— 
their ballets are redeemed by a genuine invention in the 
choreography. Miss Catherine Littlefield, who has arranged 
all their ballets, has an unusual grasp of complex movement, 
and the discipline of the company is so good that her elaborate 
patterns are always made clear to the spectator. This elabora- 
tion, of which the dance to Ravel’s Bolero is a good example, 
gives her ballets an interest which is not exhausted by 
repetition. 

But it is in the American ballets, Terminal and Barn Dance, 
that the company shows its full quality. Barn Dance is a 
real masterpiece, in which delightful and unsophisticated 
music and an immense vitality of movement are combined. 
Here is to be seen once more the masculine vigour that has 
too seldom been apparent in the recent productions of the 
“Russian ” Ballet or even in our own. For a parallel we 
have to go back to the Prince Igor dances and the real Russian 
dances in Petrouchka. Miss Littlefield owes something to 
the Russians, something too to the Central European School, 
but she has transformed the pessimism of Herr Jooss into 
a youthful optimism which is in itself very welcome in an 
anxious world. There is an air of casualness in these ballets 
which is very delightful, and it is only on seeing them again 
that the spectator realises that this happy-go-lucky spirit 
is the outcome of a control that is absolute enough to know 
when to relax. Terminal is cruder in its burlesque, some of 
which is very funny, but it too has immense gusto and is 
accompanied by music that gives one hope that after all some- 
thing may be made of “‘ hot ” rhythm and jazzy tunes. 
DYNELEY HUssFEY. 





THE CINEMA 


‘*Der Herrscher.” At the Berkeley——‘‘We from Kron- 
stadt.”” At the Academy 


It is pleasant to see good work again from the studios of 
Germany and Russia. But neither of these films, in spite of 
their many excellent qualities, can displace in our memories 
the great early days of Ufa or the first tremendous impact of 
Eisenstein’s genius in The Cruiser Potemkin. Both can be 
warmly recommended to intelligent people who feel like an 
evening at the films ; neither achieves the “‘ not to be missed ” 
standard which justifies us in dragging our friends away from 
more reasonable pursuits into the cave of shadows. 

To describe the Berkeley as a cave is unkind, for it is an 
elegant little addition to the ranks of London’s Continental 
cinemas. But I beg the management, if they wish to emulate 
the consummate amenities of the Curzon, to attend to two 
things: the quality of the supporting programme and the 
quality of the sound. The facetious commentator is always 
bad enough ; but at the Berkeley his inanities expounded for 
close on half an hour a fearful exhibition of vulgarity called 
an ‘‘ Aquatic Short.” As for sound, this part of technical 
equipment often lags so far behind the rest that we must 
suppose managers to be mainly tone-deaf. In Der Herrscher 
the sound was so magnified and distorted that the whole 
emotional effect was disturbed: in a film lavish enough in 
any case of bad temper it was unfortunate that everyone seemed 
to be shouting instead of talking, and that doors could never 
shut without slamming. Let the gentle heroine merely cut 
a few flowers in her garden, and each snick rang through the 
theatre like a pistol shot. 

Emil Jannings, now artistic director of the German film 
industry, has chosen a typical part for himself in the film 
version of Gerhardt Hauptmann’s Vor Sonnenuntergang. He 
plays the chief of a great iron works, who after his wife’s death 
finds a renewal of his life in the love of a secretary who appears 
to be thirty or forty years his junior. His selfish family, 
horrified at the situation, apply for a certificate of insanity. 
Though he is obviously quite sane, it appears that under 
German law such an application involves guardianship pendente 
lite. The realisation of this indignity and of the hideous 
cruelty of his family drives him into a sudden display of Berserk 
rage which is indeed insane. This collapse hardly seems to 
be psychologically probable, though there is no denying the 
sheer effectiveness of Jannings on the rampage. A happy 
ending shows the great man restored to health and dictating to 
his beloved a will leaving his money to the State for scientific 
experiment—an unexceptionable moral but for the fact that 
the object of experiment is to be, not the promotion of science 
or of human welfare, but the provision of resources that shall 
render the State self-sufficient in war. 

In its solid way the film is impressive enough, and the opening 
—a long sequence showing a rain-drenched funeral—is really 
eloquent. The family are neatly characterised, and there is a 
fine performance of aneurotic daughter by an actress who cannot 
be identified owing to the absurd system of only showing the 
cast at the beginning. Marianne Hoppe, as the secretary, is a 
Hepburn-ish creature ; she gives an impression of youth and 
sincerity, which is all she is asked to do in the way of acting. 
Finally, for those who love the dear old German language, there 
is the joy of hearing the words ‘“‘ Mutters Schmuck ”’ (** mother’s 
jewels ’’) repeated in twenty different tones of anger and agony. 

We from Kronstadt is not surreptitious but undisguised 
propaganda. It relates an episode in the civil war of 1919: the 
rout of the White forces, at the gates of Petrograd, by the 
sailors of Kronstadt. Of its merits as history I am unable to 
judge; but all students of Russia must be interested in its 
demonstration of Russian behaviour in emergencies : the public 
apologia, for example, with which each volunteer justifies his 
worthiness to serve the party. The old wonder arises how 
anything ever gets done at all in Russia, even a revolution. 
There is much beautiful photography, some fine acting, and a 
harrowing scene in which captured Red sailors are flung over 
a cliff-top to save ammunition. But at the end they get their 
own back tooth for tooth, and there is no suggestion that 
anyone on either side is at all worried by the necessity for such 
brutalities. CHRISTOPHER SHAWE. 
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State Sales 


WHEN a London art dealer wants to put on view all the miscel- 


laneous paintings which he has in stock in order to make an 
exhibition to fill a gap between more carefully organised shows, 
he always chooses for it not a general non-committal title, like 
“‘Nineteenth Century French painting,” but something in the 
form of ‘‘ From Ingres to Picasso,” so that the visitor may at first 
have the impression that this is a considered exhibition, de- 
signed to show the exact development of painting in the period 
between these two artists. This is so with the show at 
present on view at Rosenberg’s, where a miscellaneous collection 
of canvases, many of which have been shown before in this and 
other galleries in London, is arranged quite pleasantly in the 
rooms producing rather the effect of a job-lot sale at Christie’s 
of rather higher quality than usual. As paintings of interest 
only one stands out as at all exceptional, namely, a landscape 
by Van Gogh, painted in the last year of his life at Auvers. 

One painting, however, in the exhibition is of interest, not 
so much on aesthetic grounds as for a sinister entry in the 
catalogue against it. This is the small head by Ingres, which is 
described as coming from the museum at Cologne. Now it 
has been known for some time that the State museums in Ger- 
many are willing to part with their contents, provided a sufficient 
price is offered, but the whole matter has recently come so 
much more into the open that it is perhaps worthy of some 
comment. 

The Mannheim Gallery has for many months been named as 
one of those which are ready to sell; and now rumour has it 
that some of the Munich galleries are prepared to follow suit. 
In addition we have the evidence of the painting at Rosenberg’s 
that the paintings at Cologne are also potentially in the market ; 
and, most important of all, there is the case of the recent public 
sale, by Boehler of Munich, of works of art from various 
State museums in Berlin. These works were originally described 
as ‘‘ duplicates,”’ but in this case apparently the word is taken 
to mean not a work of which another version exists in the 
gallery, but a work by an artist of whose work the gallery owns 
another specimen—a very different definition, and one which if 
carried to its logical end will allow half the paintings in the 
State galleries to be sold. It is hard to see on what principle 
the works sold were chosen. It was at first said that the 
purpose of the sale (apart from that of getting foreign exchange) 
was to exchange non-German works for those by the masters 
of German art, especially those of the nineteenth century. 
But this theory has been exploded by the evidence of the Munich 
sale, in which many of the objects of art, if not of the paintings, 
were actually by German artists—a group of models by Kaendler 
being among the most important items sold. It is incidentally 
interesting to note that of the paintings offered very few found 
a buyer at all. The objects of art fetched good prices. 

This is not, of course, the first time that a State has sold its 
art collections. The Commonwealth sold the whole of the 
collection of Charles I, with the exception of the Raphael and 
the Mantegna cartoons. But in this case we may suppose 
that the sale was due to the moral objections of the Puritans 
to all works of art as either idolatrous or luxurious. More 
recently the most important case has probably been that of 
the sales from the Hermitage by the Soviet Government. But 
these sales were effected at a moment of incredible financial 
stress with which the state of Germany at the moment can 
hardly be compared, and they ceased as soon as this situation 
improved, so that it is now quite impossible to extract a single 
work of art from any of the State museums in the Soviet Union. 

This action on the part of the German State museums com- 
pares unfavourably with that of the Spanish Government which, 
even in the crisis of a civil war, has spent much energy in saving 
works of art from threatened churches and in collecting them 
from provincial towns to a central gallery where they will be well 
cared for. Further, the Catalan government arranged a big 
exhibition of Catalan art in Paris some months ago, and the 
Valencia government is showing the most important paintings 
from the Prado in the Louvre after July 12th. No 
Goubt these shows are in part arranged in order to enlist 
sympathy for the cause of the Spanish Government, but they 
do at any rate show a realisation of the importance of the arts. 
But then, of course, it was a Nazi and not a Spaniard who said : 
** When I hear the word culture, I reach for my revolver.” 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


CONTRADICTIONS 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Ce matin le journal disait: ‘‘ Ce qui n’est pas clair n’est pas 
francais.” Le soir un autre reprenait: ‘‘ La France, pays de 
clarté.” Des “c’est logique ”’ et des ‘“‘ ce n’est pas logique ” 
ponctuent’ la plupart de nos conversations. C’est toujours 
avec une pointe de fierté que le Frangais proclame que le 
génie de sa race repose sur la raison. 

Nous nous efforcions d’expliquer tout cela a quelques 
visiteurs d’Outre-Manche au cours d’un déjeuner a l’Exposition, 
mais ils ne paraissaient pas convaincus. II est vrai que nous 
parlions politique et singuliérement du remplacement de M. 
Léon Blum par M. Camille Chautemps. En fin de discussion, 
du reste, la conclusion s’imposa que le changement de ministres 
avait laissé les problémes entiers et que ceux-ci sont d’autant 
plus difficiles 4 résoudre qu’ils représentent vingt années 
de contradictions. Autrement dit, logique et politique font deux, 

Il ne saurait s’agir ici, bien entendu, de politique de parti, 
mais seulement d’une vue d’ecsemble ot les groupes se fondent 
dans la masse. En vérité, les contradictions sont aussi bien 
de droite que de gauche; parfois méme c’est précisément 
sur Pillogisme que les partis tombent d’accord. Ainsi, dans le 
domaine des finances, celui qui prédominera pendant longtemps 
encore, nous persistons 4 établir les dépenses publiques avant 
de considérer les recettes. Ce n’est qu’ensuite que la logique 
reprend momentanément ses droits avec la constatation: 
*‘L’Etat recoit quarante milliards par an, mais en dépense 
quatre-vingts. Comment en soriir?’’—c’est le titre d’un 
article que signait l’autre jour un parlementaire influent. 

Pour en sortir, les gouvernements songent périodiquement 
aux pleins pouvoirs. On les accorda 4 Raymond Poincaré, 
plus tard également 4 M. Pierre Laval. On les refusa 4 M. Blum, 
ou plutdt on lui proposa cette contradiction : des pleins pouvoirs 
limités. Or, lorsque Poincaré eut ébauché une refonte de 
l’administration, lorsque M. Laval eut promulgué des décrets- 
lois par dizaines, leurs successeurs se mirent 4 défaire tout 
ce quils avaient fait. L’avenir réservait peut-étre le méme 
sort aux mesures que préparait M. Blum. 

Passons & la politique. Dans le Front populaire, la Con- 
fédération générale du Travail joue un réle considérable 
et les ministrcs consultent ses dirigeants. Pourtant elle est 
hors la loi. En 1921 un jugement du tribunal de premiére 
instance de la Seine pronongait sa dissolution et condamnait 
ses chefs 4 Pamende en tant que gérants d’une association 
illégaie. Naturellement, ils firent appel, mais, au bout de 
seize ans, cect appel n’est pas encore venu devant la cour. 
De méme, Ices syndicats de fonctionnaires restent illégaux ; 
néanmoins leurs délégués siégent a certaines commissions 
ministérielles. Rappelons, en passant, que personne ne s’offus- 
qua lorsqu-un ministre annongait naguére que la simplification 
de ses services se traduirait par une augmentation de personnel. 

Evidemment, on peut s’accommoder des contradictions ; 
par exemple, il n’est plus question aujourd’hui de dissoudre 
la Confédération générale du Travail. Mais elles demeurent 
et Villogisme d’en haut engendre Villogisme d’en bas. Ne 
voit-on pas se manifester, dans les conflits ouvriers, une 
tendance a accepter l’arbitre mais 4 rejeter sa sentence lorsqu’elle 
est défavorable ? Dans l’industrie hételiére les employés récla- 
ment une augmentation de salaire é¢gale a lélévation du 
cout de la vie; pourtant ils sont logés et nourris. Les 
travailleurs ont proclamé que l’achévement de l’Exposition 
marquerait le triomphe de leur cause; pourtant ils croisent 
les bras ‘‘ pour éviter le chOmage éventuel.” 

Inutile de multiplier les exemples. Ils sont tous les effets 
d’une méme cause. Prétendre résoudre les problémes sans 
se résigner 4 les poser, voila Villogisme initial. Il conduit les 
hommes a se réfugier dans des formules. On disait aprés 
la guerre: ‘‘ Les Allemands payeront.” Maintenant on dit: 
“*Les riches payeront.” Les formules de ce genre sont la 
négation de l’esprit critique; elles ne conviennent pas 4 
un pays qui orne ses timbres-poste du buste de Descartes. 

Ces constatations faites, il ne faut pas désespérer. Les vingt 
années de contradictions correspondent en somme a une 
période de transition. La guerre mit fin 4 une époque qui ne 
reviendra jamais. Puisque le retour au passé est impossible, 
il importe de reconstruire avec méthode sur des bases nouvelles. 
M. Chautemps entend prolonger la ‘“‘ pause” préconisée 
par son prédécesseur. Elle permettra la réflexion et, il faut 
Vespérer, le retour 4 la clarté francaise. 
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An Historic Village 

Parish Councils, whose powers at best are small, have 
begur—or such is my impression—to nurse higher ambitions. 
This opportunity has come with the movement..for more 
playing fields. ‘‘ Playing fields” is an elastic term. It may 
mean a space with see-saws for infants, a football and cricket 
ground, or a bathing place for stalwart youth or even, it seems, 
a serene spot suitable for rustic seats where the elders may 
admire nature. Gifts or leases of such places are being made 
to parish councils; and a new line of activity is opened to 
them. One village that I know of has a young children’s play- 
ground, a bathing pool in the stream and within the last few 
months a place of natural recreation for all ages. A ninety- 
nine years’ lease, plus a hundred pounds for maintenance, 
has been given to the council of some hundreds of yards of 
the Devil’s Dyke. The place was previously neglected and 
despised. Today the village has made discovery of its own 
historical dignity. The dyke is very beautiful; and is 
wonderful for the immense toil that was spent on it: in one 
place it is nearly two chain deep and nearly three chain across. 
The earthwork is one of the most remarkable in the country ; 


but has only just been rediscovered and put into its proper - 


niche in history. The rediscovery and the gift have made 
the village history-conscious for the first time in its experience. 
It feels that even Caesar and the Roman immigrants were 
late-comers. This old village, beside the Belgic Dykes and 
the Roman Oppidum, possesses a mill that is in the Domesday 
book, an inn of extreme antiquity and, of course, a glorious 
church. What a pity to own such treasures and not to be 
conscious of your own wealth ! 
* * * * 

Earthwork Preservation 

Preservers of England’s early history have not yet fully 
learned the lesson of Avebury, where unique records of days 
before history were destroyed by local farmers for the making 
of country roads. This was not so long ago. No steps 
whatever are taken or, as things are, can be taken to preserve 
some of the oldest and most glorious earthworks ; nor are any 
investigations made. The earthworks are treated with the 
same ruthlessness as the great Avebury stones. They are 
sometimes filled up—it may be for the building of “‘ concrete 
mendacities ”—they are sometimes used, as in part of the recent 
Parish Council acquisition, as a drain. Such earthworks on 
the foot-hills of the Chilterns, as contrasted with those on the 
Berkshire Downs or the Cotswolds, are usually made beautiful 
by trees and shrubs, which are often felled and sometimes left 
lying. As in parts of Germany all lard above a certain altitude 
automatically belongs to the nation, as in Belgium all streams 
are sanctuaries if there is woodland on both banks, so we 
might vest all land of a standard historic interest in a national 
trust. The regional surveys, now become general, would 
supply the evidence and such places can be “‘ scheduled,” like 
Lord Desborough’s and Lord Astor’s houses and gardens on 
the Thames without change of ownership. 

*x * * x 
Where are the Crakes? 

In many parts of England the lament js heard that the 
corncrake, once very common indeed, has quite vanished. 
It used to be said of a great headmaster who was not a great 
naturalist (though Darwin was one of his alumni) that he had 
some trees cut down because the craking of the crakes annoyed 
him.’ It is generally held—pace the headrnaster’s ghost— 
that early thorough cutting of the grass has destroyed the 
nesting places. The spotted crake (which is a cousin) is one 
of the very rarest of our birds ; yet one was picked up recently 
on a road near London, and as for the corncrake, one spent a 
night in St. James’s Park. The corncrake is still, I think, 
tolerably common in the extreme west of England and in 
Wales. It is certainly very common in the north-east of 
Ireland. The bird was always a mystery. It is almost as 
bad a flyer as the moorhen, but is an invincible migrant covering 
very wide distances at a stretch. Nevertheless it often begins 
its journey sluggishly and may be found in eastern corn crors 
in September on its dilatory passage towards the coast. 

% * * * 
Polluted Rivers 

It is a question how far waste oil from ships adversely affects 

the fish of the sea. There is no question about the effect of 


less visible pollution on the fish of. the rivers, or at any rate 
the trout, for they are susceptible to poisons that seem to 
stimulate dace and pike. River pollution has increased almost 
in equal ratio with the wholly desirable increase in rural 
factories. Effluents are ill-regulated. On some rivers it has 
proved impossible to detect the cause of the poisoning and 
on others the wholly surprising fact is demonstrated that an 
upper reach may be fatal to fish that flourish in a reach just 
below it. One reason doubtless is the formation of mudbanks 
that hold undesirable matter. Quite apart from the fisherman 
(whose recent zeal has given fantastic value to fishing rights) 
the purity of our rivers should be a national concern. At 
present it is so far from being a national concern that there is 
no known method of legally preventing pollution except in 
certain streams that supply water to great towns and are under 
special articles of conservation. 
* * * * 


Oil on the Waters 

There is reason to believe that the question of oil on the 
waters is to be seriously considered by the League of Nations. 
It is essentially an international affair, for some of the birds 
affected migrate up to three thousand miles; and both fish 
and people are in some degree migrant. All these species 
are affected. One of the most pleasant bathing bays that I 
know on the West Coast of Wales is ruined by the refuse oil 
which finds a lodging on the stones and rocks and remains 
there indefinitely. The birds matter most; and hundreds are 
killed by the oil floating on the water. It is probable that the 
breeding places of some fish are affected, and the effect of the 
oil is cumulative. It remains unoxidised or otherwise converted 
for much longer periods than was at first hoped. The most 
valuable help that Governments can give is in the provision, 
at the ports, of apparatus for dealing with weste products, 

* * * * 


Councils and Preservation 

A real advance in the methods of preserving rural England 
has been made by the proposed new alliance between local 
councils and the National Trust. A great deal of land and 
a good many buildings would be made over to the National 
Trust, if it had the money necessary for buying and for looking 
after the property. The County Councils Association has 
accepted the principle of a Bill that gives local councils the 
option of contributing both to the acquisition and main- 
tenance of land desired by the National Trust. It is an 
urgent practical necessity that the Trust be supplied in some 
way with sufficient funds to enable it to save pieces of land 
precious to the public for aesthetic or historic reasons. The 
simplest method would, of course, be a national grant that 
should make the Trust national in fact as well as in name. 
If local councils prove sufficiently sympathetic, the new Bill 
will go a long way towards the nationalisation of the Trust. 
The trouble is that many local authorities are greater friends 
of the developers, so called, than of the preservers, though 
the cult of preservation has immensely increased thanks 
largely to the wise activities of the C.P.R.E. We should all 
be members of it, and it needs more members. 

*x x x * 

Wimbledon Botany 

The world does not go to Wimbledon to study gardening ; 
but some of the Wimbledon gardening is worth attention by 
those who can direct their eyes for a moment from the lawn 
terinis. For example: the approach to the stand indicates 
that-a quick and effective way to make a screen, or a back- 
ground, is to grow one of the bigger-leafed ivies up rabbit- 
wire or a chestnut paling. Again the yew hedges behind 
the majority of the courts (not, of course, the centre or No. 1) 
are good yew hedges because these trees are not planted too 
close. They are closer than they ought to be even there, 
but they are not so thick and stuffy as half the yew hedges 
in the country. Three or four feet is the sort of distance 
that makes the best hedge in the long run. Again, the back- 
ground in some of the courts is delightful because the central 
building is completely clothed with Ampelopsis Veitchii, 
a self-fixing wall climber that has a particular affection for 
a northerly aspect. The super-excellence of the lawns, seldom 
so green as this year, is largely due to the use of the right 
sorts of grass in the first instance. 


W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE GREATEST VICTORIAN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. Young’s article, followed by Mr. Ratcliffe’s letter, 
have proved too much for my continence. May I, then, address 
you on the subject of Mr. Ratcliffe’s team of six? If Dickens 
is to be included because he ‘“‘ gained the suffrages of mankind,” 
what are we going to do about Herbert Spencer? I take no 
interest in him; but I suggest that 50 years ago it was an 
indispensable mark of an educated man, in every country 
in the world, to have some acquaintance with his writings. 
Then nothing but the brute force of a majority vote would 
persuade me to yield Mill’s place to Carlyle. I admit that 
Mill is now unfashionable ; but so are all the members of Mr. 
Ratcliffe’s crew except Darwin and Dickens. And what about 
Clark Maxwell? He is of unmatched importance in the 
domain of abstract scientific thought; and if it is objected 
that he was not a man both of high and of varied capacity, 
that limitation is equally true of Darwin, and indeed of all 
Mr. Ratcliffe’s selections except possibly Gladstone. Mr. 
Young’s nomination of Bagehot gave me so much pleasure 
that I don’t want to say a word in support of Mr. Ratcliffe’s 
obseivations on that subject; but if Walter Bagehot is to be 
thrust into the second rank, he will find there Sir Henry 
Maine and Sir James FitzJames Stephen. And I can only 
say that I, for one, shall take a second-class ticket, in the hope 
of hearing the conversation. 

To play this very agreeable game properly, we must have 
some rules ; we want, in short, a marking system, and I suggest 
that marks should be awarded under the following heads : 
(1) natural capacity; (2) variety of capacity; (3) influence 
before 1900 (a) in England, (6) abroad ; (4) influence since 1900 
(a) in England, (6) in the rest of the world. Are we to exclude 
men of action? I don’t think it matters; for I do not agree 
with Mr. Ratcliffe that the greatness of Victorian England 
was equally in deeds and in words. There was a great deal 
going on, undoubtedly; but the only possible competitors 
for the top drawer are the men of letters, the men of science, 
and the men of policy.—I am, Sir, &c., M. S. Amos. 

Ulpha, Breughton-in-Furness, Lancs. 


[To the Editor of TRE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I have been wondering as | read the correspondence on 
“‘ the greatest Victorian,” as to what is the criterion of greatness. 
Is it originality of thought? Is it effect upon the select few, 
or upon the mass of the people ? Must the appeal be purely 
to the scientific reasoner or may it speak to the imaginations 
of mystics and poets? Do the personal qualities count ? 
And do the extent and importance of work actually done 
constitute a claim to greatness and what if a combination of 
all or most of these are to be found in one person? If so, 
who in the Victorian age (or almost any other age) reaches the 
level of Florence Nightingale ? Her achievements include 
(for they are far too many to enumerate) the foundation and 
provision of the motive force of the great profession of nursing 
in its modern sense, not only for this country but for the world. 
(It is Florence Nightingale whom today Japanese girls seek 
to emulate when they start on their nurses’ training.) Through 
her sympathy and her untiring efforts she raised the British 
soldier from the “‘ drunken brute ” of the Secretary at War, 
to the human being, worthy of education and decent conditions 
of life which she declared him to be. She transformed the 
hygiene of the Army in this country, she transformed it in 
India. In the vast work which went on for Indian villages 
at that time she played the principal and inspiring part. 
A statesman herself she was the trusted friend and constant 
counsellor of statesmen. As an administrator she commanded 
four miles of beds in the Crimea, fighting her way step by 
step in the interests of her men against the crassest official 
opposition. She was herself an unrivalled nurse, she was a 
psychologist reading into the depths of her patients’ minds. 
She was a scientific observer who realised, two generations 
in advance of experimental work, the value of sunshine to health. 





She was a wit; read her “ nursing notes” and her letters. She 
tore class snobbery to tatters when she put on her nurse’s 
uniform. She was a mystic and her life was the expression 
of her religion. She stands beside Clarkson and Wilberforce 
in the honour she did her country. 


I had thought the name of Florence Nightingale would never 
be forgotten, even by her own countrymen, but after reading 
this correspondence I begin to doubt.—I am, Sir, faithfully 
yours, ELDRED HORSLEY. 


CHANGING IRELAND 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

SirR,-—Your correspondent Mr. R. Y. Keers propounds for us 
the well-known Unionist theory that in Ireland the ‘‘ North” 
and ‘‘ South” are ‘‘ two distinct races which have no more 
in common with each other than the air they breathe.” 
That there is a difference between the two parts of the country 
no one will deny, but this theory of complete incompatibility, 
so comfortable and necessary for Unionist and Ascendancy 
policy, will not stand up for one moment to the facts of 
Irish History. 

If it were really so, perhaps Mr. Keers will explain why 
it was the Protestant and Northern Volunteers took the 
famous oath in Dungannon Church which led to Grattan’s 
Constitution. That the leader of the United Irishmen was 
himself a Protestant, that the first United Irish Lodge was 
formed in Belfast, and that it is the Cave Hill, Belfast, which 
is for ever associated with Wolfe Tone, may perhaps be dis- 
regarded. But that very many of the “‘ Sturdy Covenanting 
Stock,” including a large number of Presbyterians, were to 
be found on the National side in 1798 is not to be disputed. 
The names of Robert Orr and Henry Joy Mackracken are 
scarcely names of the more Celtic South. To take only one 
instance, a personal one. In my own ancestry, ‘‘ Sturdy 
Covenanting Stock,” two members of the family were under 
arms in 98, one a loyalist Volunteer, and the other a United 
Irish Pikeman. 


These facts cannot be disputed, but they can be forgotten, 
as indeed they have been by deliberate policy extending now 
over more than a century. Or they can be smothered by 
vague phrases about the “disloyal and disruptive South.” 
But these phrases are themselves the greatest proof of the 
hollowness of Mr. Keers’ contention. There is perhaps no 
country in the world where the people are so at the mercy 
of empty phrases, and in this very national characteristic 
the ‘‘ North” and the “ South” are alike. For what do 
Mr. Keers’ words, repeated ad nauseam as they are every 
July 12th, really mean ? 

** Disloyal.”? One need not have any particular admiration 
for the present régime in the Free State to see that it can 
scarcely be called disloyal to stand first for one’s own country, 
people and culture, or to follow the views of the vast majority 
in that country. For an Irishman to be opposed to the 
Government of England or the Empire may be called wrong, 
but only by a torture of words can it be called ‘‘ Disloyal.” 


‘** Disruptive.”” This, we may suppose, must be read in 
conjunction with Kipling’s verse quoted: ‘‘ our own, flag and 
throne.”” Well, well. Memories are conveniently _ short. 
Was it not a Unionist politician at the time of the First Home 
Rule Bill who said: ‘“‘ We kicked one King’s Crown into 
the Boyne, and we can kick another’s”?? Is 1914 and the 
gun-running all forgotten, the Provisional Government that, 
had it functioned, must have been in opposition to the 
Government of His Majesty ? 


One other point, though it is a side issue: ‘“‘ the absence of 
an opposition may surely be interpreted as an expression of 
the wishes of the people.’”’ With the Special Powers Act 
in force? When any criticism might, in defiance of all 
previous conceptions of justice, land one in prison without 
warrant or trial ? 
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No. Many of us have heard too often the ideas which 
Mr. Keers puts forth; we have had them dinned into us so 
much that we began to suspect them, and have now found 
them out for what they were: Ascendancy Propaganda 
tlesigned to make a people forget its own past. 

If your original correspondent is right—and let us hope 
that he is—then the changing condition of Ireland or of 
“Ulster” is nothing new. It is but a return to older and 
happier conditions, a recognition of the basic facts, and a 
move away from the terrible hypnotism of the meaningless 
phrase—Yours, &c., WILLIAM P. WYLIE. 

St. Richard’s Vicarage, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I should like, if I may, to qualify some of the statements 
made by Mr. Crook on the subject of Ireland in your issue 
of June 18th, from the viewpoint of an Ulster Unionist. 

First, there is a constituted opposition in the Northern 
Parliament, consisting of some fifteen Nationalists and a rag-tag 
and bobtail of Labour Members. One has only to listen to 
debates to be reassured on that point. 

It is, however, an unfortunate fact that the Nationalist 
Party seem, for the most part, unable either to forget old 
grievances, or to make any constructive suggestions. Conse- 
quently voting runs on Party lines and the minority is defeated. 


As to the stirrings of unrest under our despotic rule, I fear_ 


that Mr. Crook has somewhat exaggerated. There is, of course, 
discontent at certain measures, such as the Transport Act, 
which are ahead of their time, but party feeling is still very 
strong, and it is only in constituencies where the Nationalist 
vote is in a very small minority that these points can be dis- 
puted at the polls. 

Since the Protestant loyalists are in a very small minority 
in the Irish Free State, I see no reason why Mr. De Valera 
should not be tolerant. As a factor for unrest they are negli- 
gible, and I fear I cannot accept any other hypothesis. 

Dismissing the example quoted by Mr. Crook—namely, 
the Provostship of Trinity College—as a rather pointless case, 
we turn to the change in nomenclature in the new Constitu- 
tion. Frankly, I cannot see why Mr. Crook assumes that this 
change will placate the Irish Catholic. I am open to convic- 
tion on this point, but I very much doubt whether the Irishman 
will ever be happy.—Yours, &c., B. J. D. BROOKE. 

Hawkins, Winchester, Hants. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND MR. GLADSTONE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—In your issue of June 25th Mr. Christopher Hobhouse 
alludes to ‘“‘ The old lady who made Bismarck sweat with 
fright” (sic) and ‘‘ handled” Mr. Gladstone, “‘ whom she 
alone assessed at the valuation with which posterity agrees.” 
Is this history or comic opera? If it means anything it means 
that we, ‘“‘ posterity,’ reviewing the statesmanship of the 
last quarter of the last century, consider Gladstone to have 
been wrong and Queen Victoria right. Which is absurd. 

I appeal to the facts and the maps of Europe. What of 
the two major questions in England’s foreign and domestic 
policy in 1879? The Bulgarian Atrocities and Irish Home 
Rule were dividing our sympathies. Gladstone exposed and 
reprobated the massacres. Disraeli—in oftice—minimised, 
palliated, denied the facts. Her Majesty the Queen vehemently 
supported her favourite. To her the murdered wretches 
were ‘‘creatures scarce worthy the name of Christians”? (sic). 
Two Commissions, one of them American, proved Gladstone 
right and Disraeli wrong. A general election swept the 
Conservatives from office. Gladstone’s fervid pamphlets 
and oratory carried everything before them. But H.M. the 
Queen was unconvinced, was bitterly offended, declared 
that she would not have Gladstone for her Minister, sent 
for Lord Hartington, who, most unwillingly, made some 
futile attempts to form a Cabinet before throwing in his hand. 
Her Majesty bowed to circumstances (“‘ I am no longer Queen 
... Mr. Gladstone is King!’’) She was never appeased. 
She had been, or felt she had been, outraged by his ‘‘ Mid- 
lothian campaign ” (Why ?) and it is said consulted her (Con- 
servative) Ministers as to suggest his impeachment. She is 
believed to have threatened abdication. But the world moved 
on. If Mr. Hobhouse will consult any modern atias he will 


find the’ kingdom of Bulgaria in the position it presently 
occupied. Its ruler today is King Boris, a popular man 
and now with a son and heir. The Sultan has disappeared ; 
whatever “‘ posterity ” may “‘ agree,” and, judged by the logic 
of events, H.M. Queen Victoria’s ‘‘ handling ” of her greatest 
subject was ineffectual, but had wrought no definite mischief. 

It was otherwise in the Home Rule dispute. There is a 
tide in the affairs of men which taken at the flood leads on 
to fortune. Everyone, even Mr. Hobhouse’s “ posterity,” 
admits today that England missed the golden hour in her 
treatment of Ireland. That hour struck, but again H.M. 
the Queen would not listen, was for holding back the hands 
of the clock. Mr. Gladstone was in office. Home Rule 
had passed the Lower House, but was hung up in the Upper. 
Her Majesty was caballing behind the scenes with the leaders 
of the Opposition—an unconstitutional act for a limited 
monarch. She presently refused to create peers to pass the 
Bill in the Upper House and the golden moment passed. 

Was this “ handling ” of Gladstone well done, or ill done, 
and what does posterity think of it? Mr. Gladstone died, 
and the Royal Lady, his implacable enemy, died, still unap- 
peased. But the demand for Home Rule lived on and a Bill 
for its promulgation was passed by a predominantly Con- 
servative Government at no “golden moment,” but after 
bloodshed and turmoil and under strong suggestions from 
our brothers across the sea. What might have been, and 
should have been, granted to a grateful and still loyal Ireland, 
was given grudgingly and too late. Say, was the delay the 
fault of Mr. Gladstone, or whose ?>—Yours, &c., 

H. M. WALLIs. 
Reading. 


SENIOR SCHOOLS IN RURAL AREAS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The two letters in your last issue do little to justify the 
policy of giving a preference to non-provided senior schools 
in places where only a single senior school is required. 

Lt.-Col. R. E. Martin says that non-provided senior schools 
which receive building grants are completely under public 
control, except in respect of religious instruction. But that 
exception has far-reaching consequences. What exactly is 
involved ? 

It means that no “reserved” teacher can be appointed 
by the Local Education Authority, unless the managers of the 
denominational school ‘“‘are satisfied as to the teacher’s fitness 
and competence ”’ to give denominational instruction. Moreover, 
the managers may cause even a “‘ reserved ” teacher to be 
removed, ‘‘ if the managers are of the opinion that any reserved 
teacher has failed to give religious instruction efficiently 
and suitably.” 

These managerial powers severely circumscribe the freedom 
of the Education Authority. Such conditions may be tolerable 
where all the children gathered in a particular school are of 
one religious faith, and such conditions may be found in 
large towns. But it is notorious that in the villages and small 
towns the population is divided in matters of religion. Conse- 
quently, the question must be asked in all seriousness—Is it 
fair to erect a new Anglican senior school in a single-school 
area, where a considerable proportion of the school population 
is not attached to the Established Church ? 

In many rural places denominational pressure is exceedingly 
strong. I have before me a circular letter addressed to a Local 
Education Authority by a Diocesan Board of Education demand- 
ing as a right what is really a matter of grace. This Board 
proposes to build four senior schools, basing its claim upon 
the fact that the great majority of the existing elementary 
schools are Anglican, but oblivious of the other fact that no 
Council schools could have been provided. Because the 
L.E.A. does not at once fall in with the demands of the Diocesan 
Board, they are circularised to the following effect: ‘“‘ Where 
a L.E.A. declines to allow such schools to be provided, it is 
adopting a standpoint at variance with the Act (of 1936).” 

This is a complete misrepresentation of the Act, which is 
purely permissive in regard to building grants. 

The circular goes on to say that “if the co-operation so 
much desired between the Church and the L.E.A. is to be 
maintained and furthered, it is obvious that the L.E.A. must 
be prepared to enter into agreement with the Church in the 
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matter of the provision of these schools.”” The Diocesan Board 
says ‘‘ Must,” where the law says “ May.” 

The situation is the rnore disturbing because claims are also 
being put forward that ail teachers in schools aided with 
building grants shall be “ reserved.”” Obviously, that is against 
the whole spirit of the recent Act, which, recognising that 
denominational teaching would be continued, made provision 
that a sufficient number of teachers might be reserved for the 
purpose. If all the teachers nominally appointed by the L.E.A. 
are to be subject to a denominational test, those in the teaching 
profession who are not members of the Church of England 
are going to find their opportunities for service and advance- 
ment seriously diminished.—Yours faithfully, 

WILFRID J. ROWLAND. 

i9 Livingstone House, Broadway, S.W.1. 


BACK TO PURITANISM 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—In your interesting article on this subject you say “‘ there 
never was a time when serious literature appealed to so many 
people.” On the contrary, I maintain that the proportion of 
the reading public that reads serious literature is smaller today 
than it was fifty years ago. I was under the impression that 
the number of serious books taken out from public and lending 
libraries is negligible compared with light fiction. Have you 
figures to prove tke contrary ? 

Later in the article you talk of the “‘ unwholesome develop- 
ment of night life in great cities.’ Surely an infinitesimal 
proportion of the people of this country frequent night clubs. 
What “ great cities ” have you in mind where night life is so 
prevalent? Even in London the proportion is exceedingly 
small and is made up largely of foreigners, visitors to this 
country, and a very small ‘‘ smart set.” 

Evidently you disapprove of night life. But this country is 
still a free one (though a visitor might well be incredulous on 
the point when he experiences our innumerable petty restric- 
tions) and surely if people like to sit up late and enjoy them- 
selves (even though their enjoyment may seem strange to you 
and me), they are perfectly entitled to do so withcut being 
considered undesirable.—I am, &c., T. S. PHILLIPS. 


Somerfield Court, Sellindge, Near Ashford, Kent. 


< 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—The services of the Church are rather like a soup-kitchen, 
where sustenance is hanced to us sometimes in pleasing vessels 
by orderly, well-spoken ministrants, sometimes in common or 
chipped crockery by those whose behaviour or appearance is 
unpleasing. Some of us can put up with that as long as we get 
what we want. All the same, and in spite of the fact that, not 
once or twice, they have firmly seized the wrong end of the stick 
with which to beat the dog, there seems to be a great deal in the 
letter of Mr. P. A. Carter and Mr. P. H. Breach which might 
profitably be studied by those who are responsible for conducting 
the services of the Church.—Yours faithfully, 
ALICE WILSON. 
Diss Rectory, Norfolk. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
SIR,—Mr. Kenneth Ingram has done a service to religious 
thought by drawing attention to the urgent need for an 
ideological basis of Christianity in the light of the existing 
“‘type of cultural and intellectual environment.” When he 
asks if Christianity is ‘‘ committed to certain beliefs which 
are credible only in a particular type of cultural and intellectual 
environment,” he is exposing a front of Christian apologetics 
so far undefended against those who hold extreme left views. 
To those who say that Christian doctrines are merely the wish- 
fulfilments of a certain type of culture or have their origin 
iM a particular form of unitary social order, there is so far no 
answer on the part of Christian scholars, and the only reaction 
to such a suggestion is a retreat to pure transcendentzlism or 
an uneasy attempt, through compromise, to make the most of 
both worlds. So closely interwoven with the existing pattern 


of social life are the doctrines of Christianity and the economy 
of ecclesiasticism that it has become vital to the future historic 
importance of Christianity to free the essential from the 
fortuitous elements in its growth and authority. 


Mr. ingram 


[J uly 2> ASST 


is himself capable of rescuing the doctrines of the Faith from 
their ‘‘ dug-outs ”’ in the underground of an entrenched socig] 
order into the open air of human life in its relationship to the 
Fatherhood of God and the sanctity of personality. It is error 
that kills religion and not wickedness, and without ceaseless 
interpretation doctrines which were serviceable to humanity 
in a certain type of culture assume the appearance of erro; 
when the horizons of life and experience widen. “Error js 
worse than wickedness, for it does not appear to be wicked, 
and thus do religions die without the appearance of death.” 
Mr. Ingram would awaken the hopes of many sincere but 
distracted Christians in the advance of the spiritual faculties 
of humanity if he would persuade scholars within the Anglican 
Communion at any rate to attempt simple restatements of 
Christ’s conception of God and His relation to man, not in 
terms of metaphysics but in personal and-directly religious 
terms.—Yours, &c., PERCIVAL GOUGH. 
The Rectory, Acton. 


CHRISTIANITY IN KENYA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I think it would interest Mr. Allen to study the system in 
vogue in India for providing services where there is a dearth 
of chaplains, as it might be a possible soiution of the difficulty 
in Kenya. 

Wherever there is a church or a recognised station which 
has to be visited by chaplains at fixed intervals Lay Trustees 
are appointed by the government on the recommendation of 
the Bishop. These Lay Trustees hold regular Sunday services 
and, where the congregation wishes, preach or read the sermons 
of some well-known preacher. 

In cases of emergency they administer baptism and read the 
burial sérvice. They cannot of course celebrate Holy Com- 
munion or perform the marriage ceremony, but they serve 
in & good many places as unpaid clergy. 

If, as I imagine is the case, there are sufficicnt educated 
persons in Kenya to fill such posts their appointment to o‘fices 
similar to that of Lay Trustees would go far to meet an obviou; 
need.—Yours faithfully, 


57 Hilldrop Road, N.7. 


THE ABYSSINIA ASSOCIATION 


[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—May I crave the hospitality of your columns to make 
an appeal to your readers to enrol themselves as members 
of the Abyssinia Association ? 

The Governments of the world scem every month to pay 
less and less regard to the sanctity of International Law, and 
to be more and more ready to accept the faits accomplis which 
aggression brings about. But it remains true, none the less, 
that in International Law and in the re-establishment of 
its binding power there lies the only solid hope of future 
peace. 

There has been more than one attempt to deprive Ethiopia 
of its rights of representation in the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in order that Signor Mussolini’s delegates may 
be induced to return. The Abyssinia Association exists to 
uphold the rights of Ethiopia at Geneva and elsewhere. It 
has powerful support from leading personalities in this country 
and abroad. But its work cannot continue effectively unless 
subscriptions from members, on which it is dependent, can 
be increased. 

The full membership subscription is 10s., associates 2s. 6d. 
Contributions should be sent to the Honorary Secretary, 
Abyssinia Association, 144 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2.—Yours, &c., 

Puitip NoeEL BAKER, Vice-President. 

43 South Eaton Place, S.W. 1. 


THE DESECRATION OF ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your article of last week is timely. We have to face the 
fact that in this country the vast majority of the people hate 
beauty. In every other country beauty and historical monu- 
ments are religiously preserved. In this they are destroyed 
daily, accompanied by the applause of the Press. 
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The other day I pointed out that the beauties of Hawes 
Water were being destroyed. No effort of the faithful few 
avails to save All Hallows, Lombard Street, the Adelphi, and 
all other beautiful buildings in London disappear. And they 
are replaced by plaster monstrosities. The use of stone in 
building has apparently been discontinued. If there were any 
means of saving our people from themselves and preserving 
the ancient beautiful monuments, there would be some hope. 
But Commissioners, County Councils and the like are greater 
vandals than the vandals themselves.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


W. A. Hirst. 
New University Club, St. FJames’s Street, S.W.1. 


GUERNICA AND BADAJOS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—My attention has been called to an editorial note in 
your issue of June 18th, regarding the reports of the two 
The Times correspondents on Guernica. 

My article in The Tablet, of course, made full reference 
to both The Times correspondents. The important difference 
between the two reports is this. The Times correspondent 
at Bilbao was in Guernica while the town was burning, and 
vividly describes the flames and the heat. Under the con- 
ditions prevailing, it was obviously impossible for him to 
make a full examination. He had been told in Bilbao that 
a great air-raid had taken place, and he arrived some hours 
afterwards, and found the town in flames, and since Guernica 
had been bombed from time to time in the course of earlier 
operations, there was no reason for him to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the story. 

After the capture of Guernica, when the fighting was over 
and the flames had died down, it was possible for all the 
correspondents accompanying the Nationalist forces to make 
a real examination of the town. The results of this examina- 
tion, however startling and surprising, are none the less con- 
clusive, since they reveal an absence of all traces of bombs, 
whether explosive or incendiary, in the streets and gardens 
of the town, and also the absence of all damage to grass or 
flowers, where either exist, in the neighbourhood of burnt-out 
houses. Both these facts are plainly and totally inconsistent 
with the destruction of the town either by explosive or incen- 
diary bombs. A third equally plain inconsistency is the 
survival unbroken of some of the street lamps within a few 
yards of houses which were alleged to have been destroyed 
by bombs. In short, the destruction of Guernica by air- 
bombardment is a story as well vouched for as the passage 
of Russians through this country in 1914, supported, as that 
story was, by the testimony of many witnesses, but com- 
pletely devoid of foundation in fact. It is one of the strangest 
examples of war hysteria, but not, as the Russian story proves, 
an example without parallel, even among our own phlegmatic 
population.—Yours faithfully, 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


11 Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 4. 


THE BRADFIELD “ OEDIPUS ” 

[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Although undertaking to reply to Mr. MacNeice’s 
criticism of Oedipus Tyrannus, I will first make clear that I am 
no more than an ordinary Bradfieldian, and have no connexion 
whatever with the play. But I have seen the present perform- 
ance in process of construction, and know something of its 
character and details. 


It seems to me that Mr. MacNeice errs from the outset, when 
he describes Oedipus as a “‘ geometrical” play. It is true that 
the grandeur of its characters, cadences and emotions give it a 
very impersonal atmosphere. Sophocles drew few definite 
types. The producer’s imagination is therefore given much 
scope. But when read, the Oedipus Tyrannus appears to have no 
more than one clearly defined character. 

Surely these facts provide no reason for Bradfield to copy 
the original Greek plays ? It would be almost impossible to 
Surpass the Greeks by their own methods. The “rigorous ”’ 


Production, desired by Mr. MacNeice, would portray characters 
SO austere as to seem separated from us by the extremes of 
human nature. 


Surely Mr. MacNeice would find it even 


harder to identify himself with a chorus grouped in conventional 
patterns ? And why may not Oedipus wring his hands? I 
consider so ordinary a gesture to show that even he is no greater 
than ourselves, and is levelled through despair. 


By countless details, in fact, the Bradfield production of 
Oedipus Tyrannus shows us the characters as living persons, 
capable of error, with an added austerity which is not so cold 
that we cannot identify ourselves with it. Bradfield is not 
pulling Sophocles out of the grave. His message is still living, 
and though Ars est celare artem has been well observed by the 
producers, Sophocles’ moral has a wider field than “‘ enter- 
tainment and education.’”” Mussolini and Antiochus Epiphanes 
would profit equally from seeing Oedipus ——Yours very truly, 


R. G. ADAMS. 
The Close, Bradfield, Berks. 


THE EPSTEIN STATUES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—‘‘ The disappearance of the Epstein figures from the 
Rhodesian Government offices in the Strand is likely to break 
few hearts except Mr. Epstein’s,”’ writes ‘‘ Janus ’’ (June 25th, 
1937). He is probably quite right in the implication that they 
will go—as Reynolds’ house in Leicester Square went, and 
the other beautiful houses in Soho Square—and because 
few care, London will lose something more of her 
individuality—“‘ not a city which can well spare any sculpture 
of merit from its buildings.” 

The latter comment is from Mr. Muirhead Bone’s letter to 
The Times of June 28th, 1937, on this destruction of the 
Epstein statues. Curiously enough he says “‘ It will I think be 
generally agreed that the disappearance of the famous series 
of statues by Mr. Epstein (. . . works of real genius—for 
these famous figures have been widely accepted as that... ) 
would be a serious less to the public art of London.” Your 
contributor’s circle is obviously a very wide one, so the italicised 
portions are all the more significant.—Yours sincerely, 

J. ForpHAM SaDLer. 


High Ashes, Southfields Road, Woldingham, Surrey. 


SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—In your issue of June 18th there was an interesting review 
of Mr. Rowse’s book on Sir Richard Grenville, in which, and 
it would appear also in the book under notice, Sir Richard’s 
final action in the ‘ Revenge’ is attributed to a motive best 
described as Berserk. It is the spirit immortalised by Tennyson 
and commonly accepted, but I have always felt, and hoped, 
that Sir Richard had another and a much more intelligent object 
in view than merely to prove that he had ‘“‘ never turned his 
back on don or devil yet.” 

Howard’s fleet was in evil case; riddled with sickness and 
in no shape to fight; they were surprised by the Spaniards 
in great force, and had to make good their escape. Is it not 
fair to Sir Richard’s reputation as a man of sense to assume 
that he sacrificed the ‘ Revenge ’ to fight a deliberate delaying 
action ? He held up the whole Spanish fleet for two days and 
thus enabled the rest of the English to get away in safety. 


If that explanation can be accepted his act was true heroism, 
and on an altogether higher plane than that usually attributed 
to it.—Yours, C. F. MoGGRincE. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU 

[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.|] 
S1r,—I have read with great interest the article on Harriet 
Martineau in your issue of May 21st, but I feel that full 
justice was not done to her by omission of all mention of 
the children’s books. Settlers at Home, The Peasant avd the 
Prince and Feats on the Fjord were excellent stories and were 
eagerly read by thousands of Victorian children. I think 
modern children might enjoy these stories too. I do not 
know if they are obtainable or whether they are long since 
out of print.—Yours faithfully, BELLA SOUTHORN. 

Government House, Gambia, West Africa. 
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RUDYARD. KIPLING 


By ORLO WILLIAMS © 


Ir was only natural that another craftsman of the pen who 
is also Chairman of the Council of the Kipling Society should 
pay a tribute to the great poet and writer, lately passed away, 
whose works that society exists to enjoy and comment on. 
Sir George MacMunn, as he says, “‘ greatly daring, but fired 
because I landed in India when Rudyard Kipling was electri- 
fying the English there and starting on his career,” has tried 
his hand at an estimation of what Kipling means to him and 
countless others. He has been able to draw freely on the 
Journal of the Kipling Society, a fact which is perhaps 
responsible for some of the less valuable and purely expatiatory 
chapters—of the type of pagers read at congenial gatherings— 
on such subjects as “‘ Kipling and True Love,” ‘‘ Women of 
the East,”’ and “‘ Dogs and Beasts and Children.”’ The merit of 
his book, apart from its agreeable, conversational tone and 
the true impression that it certainly gives of what Kipling has 
meant, not to the professed man of letters, but to a vast popula- 
‘tion of ordinary but intelligent men and women, lies in certain 
information which the author is able to give from his own 
experience or knowledge and which throws a light upon 
the origins of certain well-known works or characters. This 
information is to be found, above all, in the chapters entitled 
‘Some Kipling Origins,’ ‘“‘ Kipling’s Soldiery and their 
Wars ” and “ Kipling and India.” 

It may be suggested, however, that Sir George MacMunn 
shows less than his usual sense of proportion when he expresses 
the hope that this book may be a guide to those who ask in 
ignorance: ‘‘ but who was Kipling?” in a generation ‘‘ for 
whom he can be but a tradition.”” The fact, surely, is that 
Kipling has safely entered the ranks of the immortals and that 
his own works, no matter what fluctuations of opinion occur, 
will keep him there. Otherwise, if the maintenance of Kipling’s 
memory depended on a chatty, eulogistic book of this kind, 
one would have to conclude that it could not long survive. 
It is a fairly safe prophecy, however, that his work, in all its 
power and variety, will long survive his own generation 
by its own intrinsic virtue : and the reason is given in two of 
Sir George’s most pertinent pages, where he answers the ques- 
tion of what are the materials of which Rudyard Kipling’s 
character as a writer was made up. He says truly: “the 
answer is, very nearly sheer personal unacquired genius with 
some help from the genes that went to make him,” and he goes 
on to catalogue particular virtues, the extraordinary gifts of 
‘observation, the intense desire to browse on all literature and 
to suck the brains of other men, the quick sympathy with 
many (if not with ali) types of men and women, and his power 
of divining the whole from the pert. 

The genius is the thing, however—that inexplicable and 
abnormal power which places a man above his fellows .and 
forces them to recognise it, whether they like the use to which 
he puts it or no. Those who have read Kipling’s last book, 
Something of Myself, will remember the mystical way in 
which he refers to the guidance of his Daemon, who apparently 
gave him infallible directions about the composition of his 
stories. It seemed to me that here the great man was over-indulg- 
ing in that mysticism of technique which always obsessed him ; 
the perfect ‘‘ doing ” of a thing was to him as sacred an affair 
as it was to Henry James, only the latter confined his mysticism 
of technique to literature while Kipling applied it universally. 
Kipling’s daemon was, in reality, much more than a supreme 
guide to the technique of narration: it was for him, as-it is 
for all great artists, a deep well of energy, conviction and com- 
municative force. Whatever work of his, as of Dickens, for 
example, one takes up, and whether it appeals to one’s own taste 
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or not, one cannot avoid consciousness of these powers. Such 
men are not autonomous, and it is useless to criticise them as 
though they were ; the first function of criticism is to recognise 
the presence of these powers and, if possible, to divine their 
orientation, after which alone are discrimination, comparison 
and valuation securely based. 


Kipling, in one sense, was a unique phenomenon: and 
none have better expressed in what his uniqueness consisted 
than two Frenchmen, M. André Chevrillon in Three Studies in 
English Literature and M. André Maurois in Poets and Prophets, 
At the same time, he coexisted with other phenomena of a 
like order and with a flux of ideas among which he chose what 
suited him and others chose what suited them ; moreover, he 
has his place in the historical sequence, both of genius and ideas, 
and to that extent is no longer isolated or unique. Leopardi, 
that supreme Italian poet, the centenary of whose death has 
just been celebrated, once wrote an ode to the victor in a game 
of pallone, which, in spite of an entirely different source of 
inspiration from anything that could have come to Kipling, 
has moments that are comparable to some of his. At the 
end, the poet says that the youth’s fatherland is too miserably 
decadent to appreciate noble deeds of valour but urges him 
to aim his mind at the zenith for his own sake, for the only use 
of life is to be despised or to be forgotten in the hour of danger: 


“Ma per te stesso al polo ergi la mente. 
Nostra vita a che val ? solo a spregiarla : 
Beata allor che ne’ perigli avvolta, 

Se stessa cbblia .. . 


This is not quite the same as The White Man’s Burden, but it 
is a sentiment with which Kipling would have fully sympathised, 
for in his virile heart he must have longed himself to be a doer, 
and not a writer only, like the novelist Cleever, in A Conference 
of the Powers, who remarked that ‘‘ few lips would be moved 
to song if they could find sufficiency of kissing.”” The point, 
however, is that any genius’s view of the world and society, the 
poet’s-eye view, is not only quite different from the ordinary 
man’s—how seldom do we remember this !—having far 
brighter colours, far sharper contrasts, far stronger vibrations, 
jbut different from and usually incompatible with other poet’s- 
eye views. To substantiate this I need look no further than 
M. Maurois’ Poets and Prophets, which studies some of the 
phenomena contemporary with Kipling, notably Joseph 
Conrad. Conrad’s mystic of action is absolutely different from 
Kipling’s in spite of superficial resemblances : the poet’s-eye 
view expressed in Youth and Typhoon may well have for many, 
as it has for me, a greater attraction and a sense of deeper 
penetration than Kipling shows in his apotheoses of youth 
and valour against long odds, but to give the reasons for this 
involves a long, philosophic discussion. Other poet’s-eye 
views, in consciousness of which Kipling will inevitably be 
judged, are those of Meredith and Thomas Hardy. Those of 
us who cannot give but can only receive must submit to them 
all before we can worthily choose between them. Those who 
can give may be allowed to be a little arbitrary in their choice: 
we know what Chesterton thought of Thomas Hardy. And 
yet, I should like to have had Chesterton and Kipling in the 
room and to have heard what they said after somebody hed 
read aloud Hardy’s In the Time of the ‘ Breaking of Nations’ 
“Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk 


With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as they walk. 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by : 

War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die.” 
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RENAISSANCE WARFARE 


A History of the Art of War in the Sixteenth Century. By Sir 


Charles Oman. (Methuen. 30s.) 


Sir CHARLES OMAN must now be the doyen of historical 
scholarship in this country. From the beginning of his 
career as a historian he has been interested in the art and 
science of war. 
mediaeval warfare, a great seven-volumed History of the 
Peninsular War, besides innumerable studies in the Napoleonic 
and other wars up and down the ages. Now he celebrates the 
fiftieth anniversary of his first writing on the subject, a prizc- 
essay on the art of war, and his new-found liberation from 
Parliament for historical research, with a full-length volume 
on the wars of the sixteenth century. 

It is a very fine achievement. The book is, as one would 
expect, a store-house of learning. While keeping strictly 
and concisely to his subject, Sir Charles illuminates it with 
comparisons which come easily to him, looking forward and 
backward over the whole field of military history. For 
example, he compares the situation Charles VIII got himself 
into at Fornovo on his retreat from Naples in 1495 with Marshal 
Macdonald’s similar predicament in 1799. He _ checks 
Machiavelli’s military ideas from a knowledge of Roman 
warfare; or, when describing Parma’s brilliant night-retreat 
over the Seine in the campaign of 1592, usefully illustrates 
it by a comparison with the British withdrawal from Gallipoli 
in 1915. 

But more, Sir Charles’ enthusiasm for his subject makes 
the book interesting reading. The whole section on the 
French Wars of Religion is particularly vivid ; partly, no doubt, 
because there is such a good writer as La Noue for authority, 
but also, one may suspect, because Sir Charles enjoys all this 
like a Dumas novel and communicates his enthusiasm to his 
readers. The very names of the battles, Dreux, Jarnac, 
Moncoutour, Arques and Ivry, remind one of The Three 
Musketeers. And the wars are full of such episodes as William 
of Orange’s perilous ride right across France, with only twenty 
gentlemen as escort, from Coligny’s ‘camp to the German 
frontier; or the Catholic lords forming the front rank at 
Coutras, glittering with jewelry—/a cavalerie la plus couverte 
de clinguant et d’orfevrerie qui ait esté réunie en France; while 
the Protestants wert into action singing the 118th Psalm : 

“La voici lheureuse journée 
Que Dieu a faite a plein désir ; 
Pour nous soit joye demenée 
Et prenons en elle plaisir.” 
—Curious what a peculiar penchant Protestants have fer 
religious doggerel ! 

Sir Charles makes the point that the break between the 
conditions of medizeval and sixteenth-century warfare comes 
very definitely with the French invasions of Italy beginning 
in 1494. Up to that time, the warfare of the Italian cities 
had become very much a check-board affair, with its elaborate 
code of conventions and rules which often meant that a battle 
was ‘““ won” when hardly anybody had been killed. It was 
all very artificial and harmless. But the incursion of the 
barbarians into Italy made war all! too serious and real a thing. 
Men fought to win; they wanted to kill 2s efficiently es they 
could. All Europe was dragged into the Italian wars. Sir 
Charles says: ‘‘ Everything is changed when we shift on 
from the fifteenth to the sixteenth century, and all the 
old local groups of war gradually grow into one single complex, 
in which Spain, Italy, France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Hungary and the Ottoman Empire are all involved together.” 

Whether all this was responsible for the deterioration of 
Europe, and the defeat of so many high hopes of the Renais- 
sance, is too large a question to embark on here. But there 
is plenty of evidence from the most sensitive minds of the 
time which Sir Charles might have made use of. There is 
More; there is Erasrhtts, for example, with his mind so tortured 
by it all and his so sceptical a question: ‘‘ Some princes 
deceive themselves that any war is a just one and that they 
have a just cause for going to war. We will not attempt to 
discuss whether war is ever just; but who does not think 
his own cause just?’’? Such a question cuts the ground 
from under the feet of the fighting fools. 

War is a function of human society. Sir Charles brings 
out very clearly the technical developments of the age, both in 
arms and in the character of warfare ; it was a period of great 
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experiment in this as in so many other respects. ‘‘ Just at 
this period the resources of fortification were beginning to 
outrun those of the artillerist.”” Warfare became increasingly 
scientific as the century progressed, a matter of long siegcs 
rather than cavalry actions. Much progress was made in 
the smaller fire-arms ; armies became larger as national units 
became bigger. It is evident that these and other develop- 
ments in warfare express the social circumstances of the time. 
Anyone can see that the Swiss mountains and their democracies 
would produce infantry, not cavalry; and Sir Charles has an 
excellent passage on how differing social environments distin- 
guished the Catholic and the Protestant armies in the French 
Wars of Religion. One only wishes that this suggestive 
approach had been made explicit throughout the whole volume ; 
it would have been so enlightening. But the author may 
reasonably object that that would have been to make it into 
two. 3 ; ; 
Anyhow, the book, as it is, is indispensable to the under- 
standing of the sixteenth century. It is the only work of its 
kind in English. I will not say that the understanding of the 
sixteenth century is indispensable to the twentieth; but 
contemporaries would find its study very illuminating in our 
darkness all the same. A. LE. Rowse. 


THE WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT 


The Post-War History of the British Working-Class. By 
Allen Hatt. (Gollancz. 6s.) 

PERHAPS the most significant fact about this able and effective 
book is that its title is misleading. A history of the British 
working-class since the War, however short, should include 
an analysis of wage movements in relation to prices, a discussion 
of the relative prosperity of different types of employment 
and of consequent changes in the distribution of working-class 
population. It would have to deal with the statistics of drunken- 
ness and crime, and with changes in social habits; football 
and the cinema, the greyhound and the whippet would all 
come within its province. There would also have to be a 
chapter on popular religion. None of these things are discussed 
in Mr. Hutt’s new book. It is a history, not of the working- 
class but of the working-class movement ; and the two things 
are obviously not identical. The British workman is Aristotle’s 
political animal, but he is many other things besides. 

Mr. Hutt’s thesis is that all the past errors and present 
ineffectiveness of organised Labour in this country arise from 
the fact that it has leaders who “‘ have a profound lack of faith 
in the working-class and an equally profound .. . awe of... 
the almighty and unshakeable power of. the capitalist class.” 
Discard the leaders, he says, and the mentality which they 
represent, forget all the little quibbles about constitutional 
and revolutionary methods ; and the triumph of the working- 
class movement is assured. This argument certainly contains 
one fallecy and may contain another. It may be that those old- 
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fashioned people who see a fundamental difference between 
the constitutional and the revolutionary method are right. 
It certainly is the fact that the differences of outlook and social 
habit which divide the skilled artisan from the casual labourer, 
the miner from the agricultural worker, and the clerk (for Mr. 
Hutt makes an appeal to the lower middle class) fromall of them, 
will not permit them to be banded together under the banner of 
militancy. The working-class includes both ‘‘ Haves” and 
** Have-Nots,” and mere propaganda wil! not make the former 
take the risks which the latter advocate ; the man with a family 
and a job will almost ‘always prefer the job with a ten per cent. 
wage-cut to the risk of no job at all. And in all countries the 
lower middle-class is the bitter enemy of organised Labour 
and the backbone of Fascism. 

Viewed as a contribution to political science the books fails 
to rise above the limitations of the conventional-Marxist expo- 
sition. As a piece of historical writing it is quite first-rate. 
The appallingly deficient generalship which time and again has 
led Labour to disaster is exposed in all its workings. The 
General Election of 1924, the General Strike of 1926, the 
complete failure to put forward a constructive policy in 1929- 
1931, the hopelessly equivocal and fluctuating attitude of the 
leaders on the question of peace and war are all described in 
detail and with skill. It may have the defects of all contemporary 
history, and it makes no pretence of being impartial, but it is 
good history for all that. Mr. Hutt has a sense of atmosphere 
and a power of conveying it. He never is unfair to an opponent ; 
he even finds good words to say for Mr. Bevin and, by implica- 
tion, for the clergy. Two facis of outstanding importance 
emerge from the narrative ; the amazing loyalty of the Labour 
Party to its leaders in spite, not only of defeat, but of snubs 
to the rank and file which no Conservative Minister would dare 
to inflict; and the amount of time and energy devoted to 
attacking a Communist menace which, on the other hand, the 
leaders have described as insignificant. The contrast, developed 
by the author, with M. Blum, who has made a much larger 
Communist Party than exists in England subserve, through the 
Front Populaire, the policy of a Socialist Government, is most 
effective, though it is only fair to remember that both Social 
Democracy and its leaders have until recently been constantly 
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attacked by the Communist Press both in England and abroad. 
In short, while those who do not believe that the basis of g 
class war, conducted continuously and on all fronts, at preseat 
exists in England will inevitably differ from Mr. Hutt in indi- 
vidual judgements, as a contribution to the post-War history 
of Great Britain viewed from a particular angle his book cannot 


be ignored. * W. T. Wetts, 


REASONABLE FAITH 


The Philosophical Bases of Theism. By G. Dawes Hicks, M.A, 
Litt.D. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR Dawes Hicks’ Hibbert Lectures are designed by 
declaration for the general public, and not for specialists in 
philosophy. They are particularly addressed to: 

** the large number of persons who find themselves unable to accept 

the creeds of Christendom as they are familiarly presented and who 
are yet persuaded that the spiritual life is a reality, and that they 
largely owe their sense of its reality to the teaching of Christ and the 
Christian Church.” 
For these—and indeed we might add for many alert minds 
within the bounds of orthodoxy—the philosophic approach to 
religion has become a necessity. Only by its help can moderna 
man hope to correlate the various aspects of his complex 
experience ;} "hence the statement in plain and untechnical 
terms of the case for theism from the point of view of pure 
thought is one of the most promising forms of apologetic. 

The eight lectures in this volume discuss man’s place in 
Nature, the characteristics and meaning of his religious experi- 
ence, the cosmological and teleological arguments for the 
existence of God, values and the argument from ethics, and the 
respective claims of pantheism and theism. Unfortunately 
the problems of evil and suffering, which so deeply disturb 
the modern soul, are not dealt with ; nor is there any discussion 
of the relation between supra-sensible realities and their 
sensible expression, on which the whole case for doctrinal and 
institutional religion rests. Perhaps the most valuable feature 
of the work is the fact that its quiet and reasoned argument 
leads up to a vigorous refutation of pantheism, alike on philo- 
sophic and-on religious grounds; and the insistence that 
philosophy no less than faith requires, not the identification 
of God with the Absolute, but the independent personal Being 
of pure theism—an Existent among other existents—in no way 
to be identified with creation, though closely concerned with 
it. The claim that God’s infinity involves His identification 
with the universe is admirably met : 

“The mind of Peter Bell was limited and imperfect not because 
it was other than the primrose, but because it failed to appreciate 
the primrose ; the poet was free from that limitation, not because 
the primrose was in any sense part of him, but because he could 
appropriate its beauty and experience the joy of such appropriation. 
And so likewise in regard to the world, God may be “ infinite,” 
not because He 7s the world, nor because the world is part of Him ; 
but because in and through Him the world has meaning and sig- 
nificance ; because His knowledge of it is complete, and His solicitude 
for it perfect.” 

This conclusion is the more impressive because the Professor 
is by no means friendly to the intuitive aspect of religious 
experience, in so far as its results are contrasted with those 
achieved by the intellect. He is keenly critical of mysticism, 

at least in its more extreme forms, and makes short work of the 
late Professor Otto’s theory of the numinous. He appears to 
have little use for the concept of a Supernatural Reality which is 
accessible to love but not to thought. In fact, that pecufiar 
sense of the “‘ otherness ”’ of the Transcendent, and its mysterious 
demand and attraction which is characteristic of the awakened 
religious consciousness, is hardly considered here. Any 
separation of feeling and knowing, any attempt to isolate 
religious from rational and moral experience is, he considers, 
dangerous. ‘Together with his definition of faith as ‘‘ implicit 
reason” all this suggests that the author is rather more at 
home among the thinkers than he is among the artists and the 
saints. 

In spite of the fact that this book contains a particularly 
careful and discriminating criticism of positivism, and (with 
some crushing quotations) of its modern form, American 
humanism, on the whole the religious man, seeking here for 
reasons for the faith that is in him, will probably feel its tone to 
be too moderate, reasonable and anthropocentric, its ceiling too 
low and its account of the essence of religion correspondingly 
incomp!ete. For the religious soul can never allow that his 
experience of God “rests on insight.” It does not begin with 
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him, and could never have been achieved by him ; but is due 
to the prevenient action of the Transcendent. Nor would he 
agree that religious experience is adequately described ag «, 
pervading influence in the lives of Earth’s largest and Most 
balanced souls.’’ Rather is its peculiar quality and Startling 
power ‘disclosed in those lives which it breaks up, transmutg 
and enslaves; and which demonstrate again and again to an 
astonished and disgusted generation that the wisdom of the 


world is foolishness with God. EVELYN UNDERHILL 


LEON BLUM 


L’Experience Blum: Un an de Front Populaire. (Editions qy 
Sagittaire. 15 francs.) 

Léon Blum: From Poet to Premier. By Richard L. Stokss, 
(Jarrold’s. 42s. 6d.) 


PUBLISHED a few days before Premier Blum’s resignaticn, g 
statement of his programme and achievements might seem gl. 
most anachronistic. But the problems which M. Blum’s Govern. 
ment tried to solve are those of every French Government; 
the constitutional reforms which he wished to introduce haye 
proved themselves all the more necessary now that he has 
failed ; and his ambitions, though only partially achieved, are 
still those of a vast majority of the French electorate. 

It is difficult for the reader of newspapers to grasp, from the 
over-emphasis of daily headlines, the continuity of a movement, 
with its ideals, its achievements and its failures ; and it is there- 
fore all the more important when a book of this sort appears to 
remind us, like a summary, of the exact order of the chapters 
which we have only read individually, at random, mixed up 
with the chapters of so many other books. Everything can now 
be seen in its proper place ; the continuity of history is re-estab- 
lished, its logic re-asserted. 

The anonymous author of L’ Experience Blum draws a parallel 
between Blum and Roosevelt. France’s problems, of course, 
are not the same as those of America. But the methods of the 
two statesmen, who have both consented to change their 
programmes and adapt them to every unforcse2n need of the 
country, every new political deadlock, are very similar; and 
the enemies that they met, Wall Street and the Banque de 
France, are identical. Again, the author very wisely points 
out the important part that pure politics still play in France’s 
tangled economics. The position of the franc was purposely 
weakened to suit the ends of Blum’s enemies. Devaluation was 
unnecessary. Blum was victorious in the fields of agricultural 
reform and of social reform; but in the field of money, his 
opponents, who owned and controlled it, were too strong 
and managed to wreck many of his achievements ; the cost of 
living rose with the salaries. No democratic government 
can easily dispose of private property or enforce laws to regulate 
the movements of capital. 

Dictatorial powers were needed, at least for economic and 
monetary reform. But the Popular Front’s whole policy was 
anti-dictatorial ; Blum was defeated with his own arguments, 
distorted by an opponent who does not disdain bad 
faith, The author regrets the many concessions which 
Blum was forced to make. Indeed, these concessions finally 
led to his downfall, since more and more were expected of him. 
Today, with a new Cabinet, the Popular Front has veered 
towards the right. But will it achieve what the electorate 
expected of it ? Will the peasantry and the working class stand 
by a government which fails to break the powers of money? 
The future of France remains problematic. But so is the future 
of any democracy ; though its problems, more numerous than 
those of dictatorial neighbours, are also less pressing. 

In his interesting and scholarly biography, Mr. Stokes lays 
much stress on the intellectual development and youthful 
pre-occupations of the future Premier. Léon Blum was a 
symbolist poet, a high-brow essayist and critic whose first 
works appeared in the same periodicals as those of Proust, 
Valéry and Gide. To an Anglo-Saxon, this may seem strange ; 
but literature and politics, in Latin countries, have always 
been closely interwoven. Without going as far back as 
Plato’s Republic, we find Victor Hugo active in French politics, 
Lamartine successful as a statesman, Zola fighting and suffering 
for his creed; even today, Edouard Herriot is a distinguished 
man of letters, Gide dallies with Communism and the French 
Academy regularly elects a certain number of statesmen 








whose literary work offers more than historical interest. 
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lishmen and Americans tend to forget the examples set 
is due aon, Bolingbroke, Burke, Disraeli and Jefferson. MACMILLAN 
Uld he Mr. Stokes draws several parallels between Blum and 
as “, Disraeli. But the resemblances that he finds are mainly ‘ A 
1 most superficial coincidences: race, literary leanings, the age A small masterptece a? 
artling at which both statesmen achieved power. Some years ago, 
mutes [ had occasion to publish, in a French periodical, a few remarks 


to an on Disraeli, Rathenau, Trotsky and Blum; it seemed to W 
Of the me that the peculiarly liberal and intellectual atmosphere i ARE 
ILL, of the Jewish upper middle-class had determined their qualities 

far more than any hereditary talmudism. A more detailed 


analysis of their creeds and achievements might prove interesting 
and conclusive. In highly civilised democracies, like England 
and France, a Disraeli or a Blum can inspire confidence through 


ns du his intellectual and political integrity. In Germany and 
Russia, the masses distrust such superiority and fall to the 


tokes : 
histrionic blandishments of a dictator: Rathenau was 8 J ry! 
‘a murdered, Trotsky failed miserably, lost his temper and much y ames H ton 
“3 of his political judgement. Let us hope, for the sake of Western 
—— civilisation, that the dastardly attempt of February 13th, author of LOST HORIZON 
ot 1936, when a crowd of young thugs attacked one elderly 
h ? statesman, will not be repeated; and that Léon Blum will 
: nin thus be allowed to live, complete his self-imposed mission 6s. net 
has § and earn the respect which he deserves, being more intelligent, 
» 4 =humane and scrupulous than many others, more fit to preside | _ 
| wisely over the destinies and happiness of his countrymen. “Tt is delightfully written . . . leaves you moved 
n the Epovarp Ropitt. and impressed.” —Ralph Straus, Sunday Times 
nent, P Y 
here- “As skilful as anything he has done.” 
swf CIVILISATION AND CULTURE be Gi. Sain Stine i 
pers Strange Wonders. By Christopher Sykes. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) . 
1up — The Road to Oxiana. By Robert Byron. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) | ‘* Told with a most accomplished ease. He is a born 
ps ALTHOUGH Strange Wonders is not in fact Mr. Sykes’s first | tale-teller.”—Evening Standard 
book, one may greet him as a new writer. Wassmuss was of | ,, ; : ee aid 
| interest to a restricted public; Strange Wonders will be a A triumph of delicate craftsmanship, is a brief, 
allel BF delight to all who have been waiting to see filled an enviable | absorbing story.”—Douglas West, Daily Mail 
Ist, F and essentially English place in letters by a successor in this 
the generation to Mr. Max Beerbohm. Years ago, when Some 
heit § People appeared, it seemed that Mr. Nicolson would succeed, - 
the but he has passed on to graver occupations. It is too early to 
e | predict how Mr. Sykes will exploit his talents. It is enough 
Pd to say that by one story in this book he excites the most eager . : . ° 
mr | anticipations. He, or his publishers, have collected eight The plight of children in divorce 
sao pieces which differ greatly in form, temper, merit, and, I should 
sely guess, in the date of their composition. In an enchanting 


was f introductory essay Mr. Sykes claims for them a common hero, 
ural | le fou anglais, but it is impossible to find this justified in 
his F “Champagne and Mrs. Chest” or “‘ The Wailing Wall.” In- 
ong — deed I cannot see why Mr. Sykes thought this latter sketch 


t of | worth printing unless it was for the personal gratification of 
ent — defining his attitude to a question of universal controversy. 
late The longest and cleverest part of the book is an admirable 


story called ‘“‘ Invention.”” Mr. Garton, a prosperous novelist, 














ind visits a pseudo-Cypriote island, is entertained at the Residency, 

vas and finds inspiration there for a short story and a novel, 5S a pa D ; fi i ad 

its, — Mr. Garton’s ghastly character and the horrors of his reception y * e e a 12 

vad ' are brilliantly studied. The theme is the works by Mr. 

ich — Garton which spring from his visit. The novel arises from a ld 6d 

lly — story which he himself fabricates in a despairing effort to carry (S. . net 

m. § off a painful dinner; the short story in an insubstantial, 

ed — dream-like way, is derived from his actual experience. His | . er 14 

ate. — host and hostess await its publication with obscene apprehension, Humour, shrewd sense, and caustic dialogue. 

nd — and find the only passage taken directly from life : —Times Literary Supplenient 

y? “* Have a drink. The women will be down in a minute.’ nelle > : i ; 

ire ‘ Acklam pointed to a tray and began to read the papers. Presently | “* Her insight into children is entirely assured . . . 
. there was a sound of finery and Mrs. Acklam came into the room with . o./ en er ae 

an itdecete a delicate study, its implications a —— 

ee ss ; . —iVeMw, ronicle 

ys The story within the story is given in full. It is first-class . aan us 

ul parody of the Maugham-Nash’s school of fiction, full of | “ Wittily, cleverly told and continuously amusing.” 

a ruthless and delectable touches of vulgar language and confused —daachester Guardian 

st geography, but it is more than this; it is a penetrating study | 

t, ¥ the true springs of literary imagination. (There is a subtle | “ This brilliant, penetrating novel . . . always 

:; bye-plot when Mr. Garton himself suffers from this imagination absorbing.” —Dail y Mail 

75 in overhearing a description of his own inglorious attempt at 

as <a in its precision and —— —— hig “A book that is easy to read but hard to forget.” 

| of fancy, ‘‘ Invention ”’ is comparable to the best of Mr. . vs 
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v4 Beerbohm’s work. It has that rare, supremely delightful, Time and Tide 

d barely detectable unreality—the inebriation of the first bottle. 

h “The Banquet and the Boy” is sound rapportage of the kind 

a in which Mr. Byron excells. Three little sketches deal delight- | ——- MACMILLAN & CO. LTD——— 
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fully with the interesting and quite common phenomenon of 


the awful gulfs in social intercourse which make certain | 


human beings totally unable to meet at all on the same plane 
of existence. ‘ The German Character” looked easy to write. 
Mr. Sykes’s drawings arc expressive but very. ugly on the page. 
I should have preferred the book without them. 

It is perhaps invidious to compare Mr. Sykes and Mr. 
Byron. Each appears in the other’s book. They have travelled 
together and shared many appalling experiences; they once 
collaborated: on an-unreadable novel. Mr. Sykes is a new 
writer and to that extent an amateur; Mr. Byron is an 
inveterate and indefatigable professional; he began writing 
before most of his generation and will, I hope, long flourish 
when the rest of them have given up. They have an almost 
identical sense of humour, but there is an essential difference 
between them which must be noted and can best be stated by 
saying that Mr. Sykes is civilised and Mr. Byron is cultured. 
Mr. Sykes is at home in Europe. He sees England as an 
outlying province of a wide civilisation ; he is by education a 
member of Christendom. Mr. Byron suffers from insularity 
run amok; he sees his home as a narrowly circumscribed, 
blessed plot beyond which lie vast tracts of alien territory, 
full of things for which he has no responsibility, to which he 
acknowledges no traditional tie; things to be visited and 
described and confidently judged. So he admits no limits 
to his insatiable aesthetic curiosity and no standards of judge- 
ment but his personal reactions. It is a grave handicap, but 
Mr. Byron’s gusto is so powerful that the reader can only 
applaud. 

His latest book describes a strenuous search for architectural 
masterpieces in Persiaand Afghanistan. Hewas richly rewarded, 
and is able to support his admirable photographs with copious 
verbal observations. These reports of ruins rapidly falling 
into worse decay should prove valuable to subsequent travellers 
who wish to appreciate the rate of dilapidation, but most of 
his readers will prefer the savage and pungent narrative of 
the actual events of his journey. He has chosen a form 
that is exceedingly difficult to handle—the selected journal— 
which presents two opposite dangers, that of over-artful 
revision and of discourteous take-it-or-leave-it, salt-on-the-tail, 
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least have become many-sided. It is to 
popularize the many-sidedness of the West- 

: minster Bank that a small booklet is issued 
named Thirty-nine Advantages, copies of 
which may be had at the counter of any 
branch office. 
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slap-dash jottings. Of the two, he is more liable to the secong 
disaster and sometimes allows himself slip-shod Phrase, 
such as “‘chloroformed with opium,” but for the mo 
‘part the writing is pointed and energetic. The scraps e 
conversation which he occasionally reports are of outstandj 

excellence. EVELYN Waveut 


LADY AND LEGEND 

Florence Nightingale. By Margaret Goldsmith. 
Stoughton. 15s.) 

THE common sense of women has often prevailed against the 
whole-hearted incompetence of men, but never more victog. 
ously, more hugely, than in the case of Miss Nightingale. Tj 
the cheerful idiocy of mere departments, or the defects of ay 
administration that was almost frivolously criminal, Mis 
Nightingale opposed a glorious and irresistible impatience. 
Humbug has become less digestible in recent years, and oy 
conception of the heroic, in this age of disgrace, is more re. 
stricted than it used to be ; but there must be few who are not 
prepared to recognise, in Florence Nightingale, one of the fey 
unassailably heroic figures of modern history. 

Her whole career was one of splendid opposition. Shp 
fought with unusual success one of the grimmest of all battles’ 
the battle against the rule and restraint of a highly respectable 
family. She fought, in undaunted simplicity and honesty gf 
purpose, the blunders and horrors of a miraculously incapable 
War Office ; a War Office nearly unique in the unending annals 
of stupidity. She fought against cruel and intimidating forms 
of death, in circumstances which might have reduced any 
ordinary hero to blank despair. And she did all this witha 
lofty singleness of intention in which the trite concerns of the 
ordinary life were sternly obliterated. It is well that we should 
remind ourselves of the brave and implacable nature which 
led a Victorian woman, finely bred in the substantial comfort 
of a Victorian home, to write such reverberating indictments 
as these : 

“Our General Hospitals have always been shambles for th: 
sick. And men have come to recommend that none be ever formed 
again at the base of operations . . . the murderous Sanitary defects 
of these ‘Hospitals remained untouched; and Death did his work 
well. In the Hospital at Portsmouth . . . the cubic space is 
about half what it should be, yet the Director-General says that 
‘it is a new and splendid Hospita!.’ ... But, although in the 
Military Medical Service, the evils of an exclusively Regimental 
organisation are, if possible, more evident than in any other branch 
of the Military Service e, in this alone nothing has yet been dons to 
change the System.” 

I have quoted here from Miss Nightingale’s work on Matters 
Affecting the Health of the Army (1858), because I want to 
emphasise the essentially unsentimental and vigorous character 
of Florence Nightingale, a cheracter which is well understood 
by her latest biographer, Miss Margaret Goldsmith. For even 
if Miss Goldsmith’s book is not in every respect an adequate 
biography of Florence Nightingale, it is at any rate a bio- 
graphy on the right lines, and it is written with a shrewd 
womanly sense of the true greatness and achievement cf 
this magnificent lady. It is quite clear that a really adequate 
biography of Miss Nightingale can only be written by a woman, 
for the victories of Miss Nightingale—and they were many— 
were the victories of one whose methods of attack and whose 
unselfish pursuit of purpose were essentially feminine. Men 
are often restrained by paltry scruples about convention or 
compromise, but Miss Nightingale was never restrained in the 
drastic ardour of her work, her mission, her writing. Other 
women have attempted the biographical task, but without any 
high measure of success. Miss Goldsmith has produced what 
is certainly the best biography of Florence Nightingale which 
has yet been written ; and if I say that it is possible to conceive 
an even better biography, I do not wish to detract from the 
unquestionable merits of her performance. There are, how- 
ever, some unexpected Jacunae. For example, although she is 
evidently acquainted with them, it is odd that Miss Goldsmith 
does not make fuller use of what are really the most intensely 
characteristic of Florence Nightingaie’s writings—her Notes on 
Matters Affecting the Health of the British Army (1858) and her 
introductory remarks in the pamphlet.on The Samitary History 
of the British Army (1859) ; nor are these works included in the 
bibliography. Yet it was in the latter of these that Miss 
Nightingale wrote those memorable words : ‘“‘ The destruction 
of life was in itself so awful, that men forgot for the time the loss 
of national honour.” C. E. VuLLiamy. 


(Hodder aig 
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WORKS OF 
ISAAC ROSENBERG 


Edited by 
Gordon Bottomley & Denys Harding 


FOREWORD BY SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


“Isaac Rosenberg’s death was one 
of the most grievous losses. . . He 
had done great work, and I feel 
sure would have done greater things 
still.” LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 
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“ John at his best.”—J. Ramsay MacDonald. 
Hlustrated by J. H. Dowd. 8s. 6d. net 


STAR MAKER 


OLAF STAPLEDON 


Author of “Last and First Men.” 


“ Read it ! For Heaven’s sake, read it !”— 
Howard Spring. 8s. 6d. net 


SONS OF THE 
EAGLE 


RONALD MATTHEWS 


“A portrait of Albania . . . brilliantly 
painted."—W. N. Ewer in the Daily 
Herald. _lilustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


























NEW — 
“BATSFORD” BOOKS 


The latest addition to the “ British Heritage” Series 

FARMING ENGLAND By A. G. STREET (Author of 
“Farmer’s Glory ”’) 

Containing 128 pages of Text, and 134 Photographic illustrations of 

Farms and Farmlands in all parts of England, together with a coloured 

Frontispiece by JOHN NASH. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net 

In this volume Mr. Street, the brilliant author of “‘ Farmer’s Glory,” gives 

an absolutely authentic and first-hand picture of Farming England as it 1s 

today. Particularly attractive are the 130 carefully chosen photographs 

which form an integral part of the book illustrating and ‘clarifying it at 

every point. 

A nzw volume of great attraction in the “ Face of Britain’ Series 


THE FACE OF IRELAND By MICHAEL FLOYD 
Containing 128 pages of Text and 130 Photographic illustrations of 
Irish Towns and Villages, Coast, Rivers and Loughs, Mountains, Bogs 
and Meadows. With a Colour Frontispiece after a painting by PAUL 
HENRY and two similar colour reproductions of pictures by 
J. HUMBERT CRAIG. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net 
Previous works on Ireland have for the most part concentrated on_histori- 
cal and other aspects of the country at the expense of its physical features. 
Mr. Floyd has here successfully remedied the cmission by providing a book 
which shows what the various parts of the island are actually like. 

Of the‘illustrations it is no exaggeration to say that these constitute as fine 
znd varied a series as has ever been brought together. One almost forgets 
their intrinsic beauty in amazement at the vividness with which they depict 
every aspect of the Irish scene. 


Uniform with the Author's “ Spirit of London™ 


THE SPIRIT OF PARIS By PAUL COHEN-PORTHEIM 
Containing 128 pages of Text and 134 Photographic illustrations of 
the Streets, Parks, Gardens, Vistas, Buildings and Life of Paris, as well 
as of a wide variety of Parisian scenes and types. With a coloured 
Frontispiece by the French Painter ADRIAN. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net 
An unbiased and perhaps a more revealing portrait of the French capital 
than has ever been achieved before. It describes Paris as it is today, and its 
pages are illustrated by a comprehensive and singularly beautiful series of 
the work of the finest contemporary French photographers. There is 
scarcely an aspect of Paris amd tts life which cannot be found among the 
134 pictures. 
An intriguing and beautiful volume of absorbing interest 
ROYAL PROGRESS : One Hundred Years of British 

Monarchy, 1837-1937 By HECTOR BOLITHO 

Profusely illustrated by some 130 plates in monochrome and colour 
from prints, paintings, and special photographs. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net 
Perhaps the most striking feature of this book is its truthfulness. It 
describes Queen Victoria and her successors as real people, not lay figures, 
and its style is as far removed from the uncritical adulation of one school 
of*biographers as it is from the cynical and often, superficial treatment 
which has more recently come into fashion. 


A Book which will appeal to everyone who sails 


SAILING AND CRUISING By K. ADLARD COLES 
Containing 128 pages of Text, and 104 magnificent Photographic 
illustrations of sailing and Cruising Yachts of every kind, both English 
and American, together with 8 pages of Marine Architects’ Designs, 
and numerous explanatory Diagrams, and a coloured Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net 

Mr. Coles is a yachtsman who has sailed in every sort of weather and in 
all classes of craft. His book cannot fail to make the reader’s next cruise 
a more efficient, a safer, and so a more enjoyable one, while to the new- 
comer to the joys of yachting, it will enable him to avoid many of the pitfalls 
into which the inexperienced yachtsman is so liable to fall, 
A New Testament of Beauty 
ART & UNDERSTANDING By MARGARET H. BULLEY 
Containing 190 pages of Letterpress and 276 illustrations in monochrome 
of paintings by famous artists old and new; paintings and drawings 
by children; ancient, medievzl and negro sculpture; works of 
architecture (including the modern style), also fabrics, furniture, 
craftsmanship, etc. Imp. 4to (size 11 by 8} ins.). Cloth. Price 15s. net 
No book could be more lively or more close to reality than Miss Bulley’s. 
She writes of art not as an arid province of philosophy, but as a true form 
of experience. In the light of the 276 illustrations theory is faced with 
practice, and readers are invited to take part in the discussion which centres 
round them, and deciding for themselves whether matter or spirit determines 
their essential nature. 
An ideal companion for the Church pilgrim 
ENGLAND’S GREATER CHURCHES 
A Pictorial Survey, containing 97 Photographic illustrations, 2 Running 
Commentary, and an Introduction by C. B. NICHOLSON. 

Crown 4to. Paper Boards. Price 3s. 6d. net 
This delightful volume illustrates practically every one of the older 
cathedrals, and a magnificent array of Abbey and Collegiate Churches. 
All the resources of modern photography have been emp oyed upon its 
illustrations, which include not only general exterior and interior views, 
but a wealth of detail, carving and ornament. 
The indispenseble Guides for all tourists 
THE “SHELL” GUIDES TO THE COUNTIES OF 

ENGLAND 

Each containing from 50 to 60 pages, profusely iilustrated by photographs 
and with excellent maps. 4to, in flexible binding. Price 2s. 6d. net each 
Volumes ready include: Buckinghamshire; Cornwall; Derbyshire; Devon; 
Dorset; Kent; Somerset; Northumberland and Durham; Wiltshire. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD., 15 North Audley St., London, W.1 
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A GREAT SCIENTIST 
Pavlov and His School. By Y.P. Frolov. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.) 


To anyone with a taste for scientific reading and not afraid 
of a certain amount of technical physiology, this is a charming 
book. It is an account, written with simplicity, almost with 
naiveté, of Pavlov’s work on nervous activity and the organisa- 
tion of his great research school ; and it includes a good deal of 
information on Pavlov himself and the general significance of 
his physiological discoveries. 

That significance has perhaps been misunderstood ; to under- 
stand it at all, one has to know something of the philosophical 
controversies which hang round it. Very roughly, Pavlov’s 
full theory is a half-way house between the rigours of behaviour- 
ism (in which thought is merely ‘‘ dumb speech ” and speech a 
type of automatic physical action) on the one hand, and any 
sort of mind-and-body dualism on the other. In principle, 
Pavlov was attempting to interpret animal and human behaviour 
upon a strictly material foundation ; but he was able to avoid 
the obvious inadequacies of the cruder sort of behaviour- 
ism by a far more profound and subtle study of nervous 
activity. 

Whatever one’s views on the relations of mind and body, 
whether one believes in dualism or interacting parallelism or not, 
there is very much to learn from this simple and positive view, 
acted upon, as it was by Pavlov, with extraordinary experimental 
thoroughness and resource. If one feels, as I confess I do 
myself, that this method is largely a sidetrack, it is worth 
following to see how far one can go: that is, by shutting out 
of one’s mind all the preconceptions about psychological 
explanation, in order to consider how far a set of actions can 
be accounted for on purely physiological concepts. In Pavlov’s 
own school, the insistence upon the physiological approach was 
so keen that students were fined for discussing any result in terms 
borrowed from any other science (of course, the chief intruder 
was psychology; in the experiments on conditioned reflexes 
it was too easy to talk of an animal’s “‘ forgetfulness ””). It is a 
pleasant example of his scientific concentration ; and, of course, 
if the physiological attack were to be made at all, he was abso- 
lutely right .in choosing his terms.. No science can make any 
progress until its language has become economical and self- 
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consistent ; in somewhat the same way, introspective Psycho. 
logy may need re-defining before it takes another step forward, 

The increasing subtlety of the results achieved by thy 
deliberately restricted outlook is vividly brought home jp 
Frolov’s book. There is a great deal of scientific beauty 
about the achievement ; even if one cannot give it the transcep. 
dental importance some still do. 

Through the account, Pavlov himself emerges as a Most 
likeable character, simple, confident, modest, devoted ty 
science rather after the fashion of Charles Darwin (whom hy 
somewhat resembled and passionately admired). There was algo 
an attractive strain of mischief about him, which unfortunately 
is not mentioned. He was never in sympathy with the Sovjg 
régime, although from the earliest days of the Revolution Lenip 
insisted that he should be given every opportunity and Privilege ; 
he contrived, in some mysterious fashion, to retain his faith in the 
Orthodox Church g and the rumour goes that, throughout the 
most austere years of the new Russia, he used cheerfully t 
cross himself whenever, as the Soviet’s leading man of science 
going to its greatest laboratory, he happened to pass the site 
of what had been a church. C. P. SNow, 


THE MUSCULAR CHRISTIAN 
Charles Kingsley. By Margaret Farrand Thorp. 
University Press: Oxford University Press. 14s.) 
CHARLES KINGSLEY is a good subject for a biographer, and 
hardly less so for a satirist. He is not unlike one of his own 
Elizabethan heroes—a bundle of contradictions. His courage 
sometimes degenerated into rashness, and sometimes fell 
away into timidity. He was a Chartist and the friend of 
Chartists ; yet he had a vein of snobbery—‘‘ By a gentleman 
I, of course, mean a churchman ’”—and he never forgot that 
his ancestors came over before the Conqueror. Half of him 
was a slave to convention, and the other half was ostentatiously 
regardless of “‘ the right thing.” In the main the very reverse 
of a prig or a prude, he was occasionally both. To the glaringly 
obvious he could be grotesquely blind, while he had often a 
keen eye for the obscure. A sincere follower of the Prince of 
Peace, he was an advocate of war, and held that because man’s 
soul is immortal you have a right to kill his body. 

He was a vigorous hater, and as such saw little good in his 
adversaries : yet he could fraternise with them after the battle. 
Macaulay, because of his ‘‘atheism,” was an ‘‘irredeemable 
owl.” Browning, though a good fellow, was born a Noncon- 
formist, and nothing would take the smell of tallow and brown 
sugar out of him. George Eliot was an infidel esprit fort. 
It was this spirit that made him unable to give Newman any 
apology beyond that which befitted ‘‘ an English gentleman ”: 
and Newman, whose ancestors had not come over before the 
Conqueror, wanted more than that somewhat tenuous amend: 
honorable. 

With all this, Kingsley was honest, noble, wide-minded 
with all his narrowness, placable with all his pugnacity. Above 
all, he was eminently lovable, and is, I imagine, still beloved. 
I have known Roman Catholics who have been charmed with 
Westward Ho; and I have known Dissenters who, in spite of 
being called ‘‘ no gentlemen,” pore over his books with avidity. 
Even Newman said, I think sincerely, that he had never felt 
any anger towards him. 

Miss Thorp has made good use of her opportunity. She 
has searched for her materials in every possible place with the 
utmost diligence, and has unearthed much that has hithertc 
been unknown. It would be hard to find any reference to 
Kingsley, or any utterance of his, which she has not read: 
and her book is far from being what so many biographies are, 
a mere rifacimento of what has been written before. Het 
literary criticisms of Kingsley as poet, as novelist, as “ his- 
torian,”’ are few but sound; and she does full justice, in the 
strict sense of the word, to the character of her hero. 

Such faults as I have to find are all in small points. No one 
who has written himself will be severe on slips and misprints; 
his own books will provide his victim with many tu quoque’s. 
But I might mention—hoping for mercy in return—Blanford 
for Blandford, Frederick Dennison Maurice for Denison, 
Whateley for Whately, perspicuous (p. 137) for perspicacious. 
More annoying is the punctuation. Why have so many 
printers of late declared a war of extermination on the semi- 
colon? This book, like others, is crowded with sentences 
which must, at the first glance, be read wrongly. 

, E. E. KELLETT. 


(Princeton 
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A Lamp onthe Plains. By Paul Horgan. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 
The Swift Shadow. By L. A. G. Strong. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Sally Lunn. By Leo Walmsley. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
At Last the Island. By Margaret Lane. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
King Wren. By Heinrich Mann. Translated by Eric Sutton. 
(Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d.) 
None Shall Look Back. By Caroline Gordon. 
8s. 6d.) 
**T HAVE decided that life is both sad and glorious, if you 
can make up your mind not to do anything sudden that you 
might be sorry for.” This pronouncement, which occurs 
in a letter from Mr. Horgan’s young hero, Danny Milford, 
to his benefactor, Professor Winston Burlington, fairly repre- 
sents the opinion of these six modern novelists. Life to them 
seems at once glorious and sad. At the same time their 
stories are evolved from the human propensity to do sudden 
things that are bound to be regretted later. Danny Milford 
comes to us as a balance carried forward from an earlier book, 
Main Line West, and there are signs that he will appear in 
a later. He is a waif who strikes it rough at first but is well- 
beloved and well befriended, notably by the Professor, who 
had graduated only in the school of life and taken his degree 
in fraud, and he has the seeds of greatness in him. So, at 
least, people are always telling him; he admits it himself; 
his creator has no doubt about it. All that appears uncertain 
is whether he will emerge as a saviour of mankind or merely 
a President of the United States. For the book is representa- 
tively American in its measure, as in its beautiful and beastly 
incident, its sentiment and its overhanging cloudy idealism. 
The incident and characterisation are admirable within their 
convention, the children are well understood, and the story 
is one to be read with leisurely enjoyment. 

In The Swift Shadow Mr. Strong is back in the Devonshire 
he knows so well and so skilfully. Against a primitive country 
background we follow the progress of Esther Nancarrow, 
strong and beautiful, with a mother no better than she should 
be. Esther is full of impassioned womanly resentment against 
the three men who desire her as much as they attract and 
repel her. Ina scene of violence the most manly of the three 
is bereft (on her behalf) of his manliness and is thrown on her 
hands as a querulous invalid. Esther’s generous tenderness 
is rewarded upon his death by marriage with the less forceful 
but more reliable of her admirers. ‘‘ Whatever its troubles, 
life would be easy for her now,” says the author in his con- 
cluding sentence. We must doubt this, no matter how 
highly we may rank his fine tale. 

In ordinary life a sally lunn is a simple kind of tea-cake 
which is made attractive to the palate by being toasted and 
buttered and eaten hot. The heroine of Mr. Walmsley’s 
pleasant English sea-coast romance lives up to her name in 
every good sense. She goes to London as a lady’s maid, 
but having sailor blood in her veins as well as external graces, 
returns to the parental cottage with relief and, after some 
delay caused by jealousy, takes a fisherman husband almost 
against his will. Mr. Walmsley has a sure touch for the 
fishing village, and his Sally is lively enough to create lively 
pleasure in readers who can sce what an excellent wife she 
will make. 

Miss Lane, wittiest and wisest of our authors taken in this 
order, is concerned with a more sophisticated group of people 
who, in their endeavour to fly from London sophistication, 
discover themselves crudely to themselves and each other. 
Russell Murray, a novelist whose succ3s d’estime does not 
suffice to pay his wine-merchant’s bill, is a delightful creation— 
absurd without ever becoming a caricature, and at least half 
redeemed by the tragedy that overtakes him. The delays, 
annoying to him but diverting to us, and the final carrying 
out of his dream, provide the loose scheme of an entertain- 
ment which benefits by several deep shadows. His peculiar 
family are intensely alive, and each one wins sympathy. 
Especially lovable is Cornelia, the American Slade student 
who accompanies the Murrays for her own reasons, but we 
are as dubious about the happy ending to her love-affair— 
though for other reasons—as we are about Esther Narcarrow’s. 


The two historical novels on this list exhibit instructively 
two aspects of the art of historical fiction. Miss Gordon hes, 


(Constable. 


FICTION 


By CATHERINE CARSWELL 
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I could wager, been at as much pains as Herr Mann jy 
mastering the records of a complicated period. But, jp 
presenting her picture of the American Civil War, she hy 
elected to introduce its famous figures rather as points apd 
landmarks than as individuals with whom we can becom 
intimate. In all that concerns the War and the times she jy 
strictly faithful and well informed. She claims first interes, 
however, for a ramified family, the members of which refléy 
in themselves all that actually happened. The Allards of 
Kentucky—planters and slave-owners—are supplied as oy 
mirror, and they are so well supplied that they have a reality 
impossible to historical figures not shaped by a poet who is 
also a dramatist. At Fontaine Allard’s birthday party we 
come rapidly to know and like his wife, his children, his 
nephews and grand-children. And, because his sixty-first 
birthday coincides with the eve of the War, we go on to 
partake of the experience that must have fallen to the lot of 
all such families. The young glory of the War’s opening, 
the horrors of its course, and the sordid wastefulness of its 
aftermath affect us as though we had shared in them. Here i: 
one way of writing historical fiction. 

It is not Herr Mann’s way. More ambitious, he takes 
none but the personages of his era—Henry of Navarre, Jeanne 
D’Albret, Marguerite of Valois, Charles the Ninth, Admiral 
Coligny, Catherine di Medici and the rest—and, relegating 
his readers to the auditorium, tries to galvanise these famous 
ones into novelistic characters. Where history has omitted to 
record conversations he invents them, and he supplies the 
untold thoughts and the motives for every action. He mag- 
nificently knows his history, and his effort is itself magnificent. 
We are impressed. The spectacle is gorgeous and violent. 
But his effects are too effective, too poster-like. We may be 
carried away, but we do not believe in his puppets. A further 
trouble resides in the verbal style which, in parts, follows 
the pseudo-Scriptural convention employed by Thomas 
Mann in his Old Testament novel about Joseph and his 
brethren. Now we launch out in this kind of narrative : 

“There is a town in Provence called Salon, where dwelt a famous 

man whom Henri had encountered at this time.’’ 
Again, we find compressed into a single Biblical paragraph 
a dozen historical events and movements. But these things 
are sandwiched between “scenes” of sixteenth-century 
violence and romantic interludes furbished out in a manner 
that has nothing Biblical about it. The characters lean 
against chairs and hiss out whole sentences. They even hiss 
into ladies’ necks, “‘a truce to your buffoonery.”” Their lips 
“curl,” their eyes “cloud with anguish,” and they murmur 
things like “‘ Henri! Your body is made to the classic norm 
for a man’s body. By my honour, you deserve a reward for 
that.” It is not to be thought that Mr. Eric Sutton, who 
is above suspicion as a translator, has been at fault. Such 
passages are perfectly in keeping with the author’s description 
of a silence said to be so deep that everybody, though out cf 
doors, heard the tears of a returning courier “‘ dripping on to 
his jerkin.”” Period acoustics ! 

If you can allow for this, or if you like your history this way, 
King Wren is your book. Some may prefer either a drier 
exposition of events or a franker slant of fiction from which to 
view them, forming their own opinions accordingly. It depends 
largely upon one’s view of what history is. With confidence it 
can be said that, for any reader who wishes to become acquainted 
with the outlines and incidents, the figures and the facts of all 
that heralded and followed the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
Herr Mann will prove to be a safe guide as well as an exciting 
one. His landscapes are airy and beautiful, his interiors fine 
and correct, his great folk nobly conceived yet human. - Henry 
of Navarre, especially, emerges as a fascinating man built upon 
the grand scale, and this he undoubtedly was. Reckless, 
generous, amorous, tolerant, faulty, and full of high virtues, he 
appears on the first page as a wild and grubby child of four 
running about his native hills, and we follow him through all 
his huge adventures without losing interest in one who never 
forfeits his virile integrity. Such achievements are not casy. 
We are at liberty to dislike the author’s method and yet to 
applaud the success of his undertaking. 
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KING of | the Castle 





How endless is the delight the seaside 
gives to children . . . the golden sands, 
the sea, the unlimited freedom. How 
sad, this Coronation year, that thous- 
ands of little ones will miss such 
Summer Joys unless .. . 


Will you make this year a memorable 
one for poor kiddies—and mothers too? 
Three children and their mother from 
dreary slums can have two never-to- 
be-forgotten weeks’ holiday for £5. 

send a_ gift marked “ Coronation 


to Preb. Carlile, .C.H., D.D., 55, 
London, W. 1. 


Please 
Holiday ” 
Bryanston Street, 


CHURCH ARMY 


Fresh Air Homes 














For HOLIDAYS 
AND TRAVEL 


THE 
2 


ClCa 


CAMERA 


lf you want a better, more enjoyable 
holiday take a Leica camera with you. 
It is especially suitable for a number of 
reasons. It is small and can be carried 
all day without the slightest inconvenience. 
Loaded, it contains film for 36 shots. 
Several additional films can be easily 
carried in the pocket. It 
is optically and mechani- 
cally perfect and is designed 
to accomplish everything 
you are likely to ask of it, 
whatever the light, weather 
or distance. The results 
obtained are superb. 
Combined winding of film 
and shutter. Automatic 
focussing, instantly ready 








and speedy in action— 
it is the camera par 

' 
excelience. 
We should like you to call—in § minutes we can put vou on the road to 
successful Leica photography Or if vou will write we will send vou full 
particulars of our unique service to Leica owners, free facilities and 
complete price lists Prices are from £18.5.0, and payments can be 
spread over 2 years Our allowance on your present apparatus is most 
generous. 


WALLACE HEATON LTD. 


127 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


47 Berkeley Street, W.1: 43 Kensington High Street 1lso City Sale 
and Exchange (1929), Ltd., at 59/60 Cheapside; 90/94 Fleet Street; 
54 Lime Street: 84 Aldersgate Street; and The Arcade, Liverpool 


Street E.C 














“The Singing Birds fly loose 
... like the sparrows” 


This discovery amazed the London child on visiting the 


country for the first time. 


poor 


Thousands are waiting to make the same discovery. 


ONE GUINEA will enable you to introduce one child to the 
wonderful mysteries of the country. Please do help us to give 
as many children as possible a fortnight’s holiday this Summer. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 


(Room 5), 
W.C.2. 


D. O. Maicclm, Esq. 
London, 


Treasurer, 
17 Buckingham Street, 


Hon. 














In Czechoslovakia the spirit of a 
romantic past lives on. Here are 
battlemented castles grey with 
age and rich in history. Yet in 
hotel comfort and all that makes 
a holiday enjoyable Czecho- 
slovakia is as modern as today. 
59 to 66 per cent. reduction in fares 


on Czechoslovak State Railways. 
Only 5 Hours from London by Air. 


from the 
(Dept. S.), 21 


pest free, 


Interesting literature, 


Czechoslovak Travel Bureau Regent St., 








London, S.W.:1, ‘or principal travel agencies. 
















‘DOUBLE 


SECURITY 
Zo) Bla 







The new United Kingdom 
Pension Assurance Plan is 
called ‘“ Double Security ” 
because in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 


This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there is available a “ Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 
as for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
ORSTMIRS_ aneaers aaRERRET. 6) slay aaa MS 
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REPORT ON 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Prepared by P. E. P. 


The problems of world trade have 
ceased to be merely the concern of 
manufacturers and traders; they link 
up with the most vital interests of every 
citizen, in particular the securing of 
good and rising standards of living and 
the maintenance of world peace. These 
problems are now in the forefront of 
political discussion, at least in the demo- 
cratic countries, for it is widely felt that 
such questions as the conclusion of an 
Anglo-American trade treaty, the success 
of M. van Zeeland’s mission, and the 
modification of Ottawa in the light of 
the needs of world trade will not merely 
affect the economic well-being of the 
nations concerned, but may have import- 
ant bearings on the appeasement of 
international stresses and strains. P.E.P. 
timed its report (8s. 6d.) to appear at a 
singularly opportune moment when 
both the Imperial Conference and the 
*“Oslo”’ group of countries were dis- 
cussing intra-group policy with par- 
ticular reference to the freeing of world 
trade. The report makes a number of 
wholly practical recommendations on 
Britain’s economic foreign policy and on 
her technique of overseas trading. The 
anonymous’ collaborators obviously 
brought to their voluntary task a very 
considerable fund of experience in this 
field, and the report will be of great 
value both to those who need a line on 
general policy, and to those who occa- 
sionally need a reference book on the 
complexities which now surround our 
foreign trading, such as, for example, 
the Anglo-German clearing aygrcement 
or the many cartel and control schemes. 


RUNNING THE GAUNTLET 
By George Mossop 


Mr. Mossop was born in Natal and 
has remained a man of the veld all his 
life. At the age of seventy-five he has 
written his reminiscences, Running the 
Gauntlet (Nelson, 8s. 6d.) based on 
notes kept for over fifty years. His 
outlook is quite unspoilt by contact 
with the urban world—he has never 
even been inside a cinema—and his 
story has an unusual freshness and 
simplicity. But one wonders where 
he got his style from. Like so many 
books by men of action, it has lost its 
spontaneity somewhere between author 
and printer, and acquired a rather 
mediocre journalistic efficiency. In his 
youth Mr. Mossop went hunting with 
his Boer friends in the Transvaal. 
Later he ‘ought with the Frontier 
Light Horse in the Zulu War, and 
against the Boers at Majuba Hill. He 
has many good s.ories to tell of the 
pioneer days of the ‘sixties, ’seventies 
and ’eighties, and his adventures as 
trader, carrier and hunter make the 
experiences of most modern adventurers 
seem child’s play. 


THE ENGLISH HERITAGE 
By Rex Weldon Finn 


Mr. Finn is very scornful in his 
comments on the ordinary text-book or 
guide-book, but it may be doubted 
whether his own sketch of English history 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) serves any useful 
purpose. ‘‘Our concern,” he says at 








CURRENT LITERATURE 


the end, “‘ has been with what has com® 
down to us from the past, . . . what haS 
been presented is not so much history aS 
the background of canvas on which 
history has been painted.” But while 
this aim is more or less attained in the 
early chapters on the “‘ legacy” of the 
Celts, Romans, Anglo-Saxons and Danes, 
it is half forgotten in the later pages in 
which the history of English society is 
summarised. The author had promised 
to stop at the eighteenth century, but he 
forgot his promise on page 236 when he 
wound up a chapter on Puritanism by an 
impassioned outburst on the late abdi- 
cation as an enforced ‘“‘ exile’? and a 
*‘colossal blunder,” and then partly 
withdrew his adverse comment in a 
footnote. Mr. Finn gives a list of many 
good books to read, but his own pages 
sadly need revision. The late Mr. 
Crump’s exposure of the legend about 
the ‘‘ Pilgrims’ Way ” has escaped him. 
Columbus’s predecessors did not believe 
that the world was flat (p. 185). The 
note on mediaeval military service (p. 138) 
is highly debatable. The sixteen photo- 
graphic illustrations are attractive. 


THE STORY OF 
DICTATORSHIP 


By E. E. Kellett 


That the whole Greek world regarded 
tyranny as fit only for barbarians while the 
modern world is inclined to tolerate it 
is one of the disconcerting truths brought 
out in Mr. Kellett’s instructive survey 
of dictatorships old and new (Nicholson 
and Watson, 4s. 6d.). He recalls the 
tyrants of Greece and Sicily, the despots 
of the Italian Renaissance, Napoleon, 
Francia and Lopez of Paraguay, and 
then deals with four of the existing 
tyrannies, in Russia, Italy, Germany 
and Austria, which, in Mr. Kellett’s 
view, are far more efficient and dangerous 
than their prototypes. He quotes 
Coleridge as remembering how at the 
establishment of the French Consulate 
*‘it was ridiculed as pedantry to fear 
a repetition of usurpation and military 
despotism at the close of the enlightened 
eighteenth century.” Mr. Kellett thinks 
that English people similarly err in 
dismissing a dictatorship in this country 
as absurdly impossible, unless indeed 
they take a keen interest in politics. 
When public opinion compels a strong 
Government to change its course, as 
in December, 1935, we see that the 
barriers against dictatorship here are 
still firm. 


IN THE EYES OF THE LAW 
By G. Evelyn Miles and 


Dorothy K. Dix 


The purpose of this book (Arnold, 
3s. 6d.) is to explain the elements of the 
English legal system and its everyday 
working in terms which can be under- 
stood by readers with no previous legal 
knowledge. It is divided into five 
sections : the first deals with the scope 
and development of English law, the 
second with contracts and civil wrongs, 
the third with property, the fourth with 
crimes, and the fifth with the machinery 
of justice. The book as a whole is 
clearly and brightly written. There are 
one or twe ambiguities in detail, the 
most important of which might mislead 
a lay reader into thinking that a decision 
by a King’s Bench judge is not binding 
on the other divisions of the High 





ee 





Court. The omission most Surprising 
in a popular study of the law is the entire 
neglect of divorce, though this may be 
due either to Mr. Herbert’s Marriage 
Bill or to the authors’ eye to the scholastic 
public, which would also account for the 
exclusion of any reference to the Slander 
of Women Act from the chapter on 
defamation. No account of our judicial 
system can be complete without mention 
of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division. That the authors should nop, 
have mentioned that the growth of the. 
social services has led to the development: 


of a whole system of administrative law, , 


or have discussed its operation, will not 
surprise anybody who is familiar with 
the state of mind prevalent in the Temple 
and Lincoln’s Inn on the subject : what. 
Dicey wrote in 1915 the practising 
barrister may have read by 1950, 
Within their chosen limits, the authors 
are to be congratulated on a readable’ 
and useful little work. 


ENGLAND: CRADLE OF 
CO-OPERATION 


By Sydney R. Elliott 


Mr. Elliott’s account of the Co- 
operative movement, which was started 
at Rochdale in 1844 (Faber, 8s. 6d.) is 
marred by a good deal of invective 
against ‘“‘ Capitalism ’’ and the normal 
wholesale and retail traders. Neverthe- 
less, it contains much information about 
the methods of the co-operative societies, 
and the comparisons instituted between 
their working costs and those of com- 
petitors are deserving of attention. Mr. 
Elliott seems rather inconsistent in 
speaking of ‘‘ the wilderness of distribu- 
tion,”’ while at the same time he con- 
demns the manufacturers of proprietary 
articles who fix their prices with the 
object of rationalising the retail trade. 
But his chapters on this subject, largely 
based on the Linlithgow Committee’s 
Report, are worth reading. Unlike most 
co-operative authors, he does not over- 
load the book with figures, though he 
gives enough to show how great an 
economic and educational force the 
movement has now become. Mr. Elliott, 
in discussing the Co-operative party, 
observes that the Labour Party tends to 
ignore its ally’s experience and that ‘‘ the 
further Left one looks, the more ignorant 
men seem to be of the value of the 
weapons within their grasp.” 


COMPANION INTO 
LAKELAND 


By Maxwell Fraser 


There are plenty of books about the 
Lake country but Mr. Fraser’s interesting 
volume (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) will hold 
its own with the best of them. He 
knows the whole district well, from 
Cockermouth to Morecambe Bay, and 
he knows its history and its literary 
associations as well as its fells and field- 
paths. Moreover, he has planned the 
book intelligently, with an eye to the 
tourist’s convenience. The opening 
chapter, for instance, deals with Kendal, 
the next with the antiquities north and 
south of Kendal, the third with Winder- 
mere, and so on. And each chapter 
abounds with facts such as the visitor 
may be glad to have about walks and 
view-points as well as about Wordsworth 
or De Quincey or Mr. Walpole. Mr. 
Fraser is indeed a pleasant and trust- 
worthy companion in this most delectable 
country. His map is a poor thing, but 
the phot. .phs are well chosen. 
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Something different 
A 34 Day Voyage by the 17,000 tons 


M.V. ‘BALOERAN” 
across the South Atlantic to BERMUDA, 
returning to SOUTHAMPTON, via 
Madeira, Casablanca, Marscilles, Tangier 
and Lisbon. 

LONG STEAMING DISTANCES 
BETWEEN PORTS, AFFORDING 
RESTFUL INTERVALS AT_ SEA. 
NEW PORTS OF CALL WITH 
AMFLE TIME THEREAT. 


First Class only, from 50 Gns. 


The Cruise may be curtailed to 29 days 
by disembarking at Marseilles; fare 
includes overland tickets to London. 


From LONDON August 8 


Reservations and ail particulars from 


@ ROTTERDAM LLOYD 


General Agency, 120, Pali Mall, London, S.W.1; 
or 13, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.3; 
OR ANY TOURIST OR TRAVEL AGENCY. 


"WALDORF" 


OFFERS You THE BEST VALUE 


— BELGIAN COAST. 











S days .. = - £@ 8 6 
BRAUBACH RHINE | 

9 days .. ‘ ‘a as .. £510 0 

16 days .. ‘ .. £715 0 
HORNBERG BLACK FOREST. 

9 days .. “x - ae @ 

16 days .. i s10 0 0 
TEGERN SEE BAVARIAN ‘ALPS. 

16 days .. £12 15 0 
BERLIN and HARZ MOUNTAINS. 

(1 week Bertin and 1 week Ha 

i6 days .. aid £14 0 0 
SWISS LAKES 

(L week Lake Lucerne ant 1 week 
Lake Geneva.) 

16 days .. £16 0 0 
*MOTOR — THROUGH MEDIEVA:. 

GERMA 

16 Pan oe £18 17 6 
*RHINE TO RIVIERA moTOR “Tour. 

16 days .. £19 10 0 
"GRAND ALPINE MOTOR “TOUR. 

16 days .. £2415 9 
*PRAGUE, VIENNA, BUDAPEST AND 
BELGRADE MOTOR TOUR. 

23 days .. - 292 0 G 


*Price ine ain 2r elas 


Booklet pada post free. 


WALDORF TRAVEL SERVICE, Ltd. 


64 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. 
(Vie, 5161/2.) 











|HEALTH & PLEASURE 
CRUISES 


| 
| 
| 
| 
to the | 
| 
| 


ORKNEY & SHETLAND ISLES 


And to CAITHNESS. 
From LEITH & ABERDEEN 
June to Septemtcr. 


Inclusive Cruises from £3 10/- to £7. 


By the NEW STEAMER “ST. CLAIR” and 
other first class passenger vessels. | 
Also 12 days’ Holiday. includirg week || 
at ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, | 
HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. | 


£12 and £11 10/-. 
LOCH and SEA FISHING, 
Full particulars from:— 
The NORTH OF SCOTLAND & 
ORKNEY & SHETLAND STEAM 
NAVIGATION CO., LTD., 
Dept. 34, Tower Place, LEITH, or to 
Dept. 34, Matthews’ Quay, ABERDEEN. 


ete. 
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| occupies 23 days and costs £32 I0s. 


|| lars of which will be sent on request. 





TRAVEL NOTES 


SUMMER TOURS AND CRUISES 


A SERIES of Holiday Tours to Canada have 
been arranged this year by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, which continue through the 
summer until late September at “all-in ” 
fares. Seventeen of these tours are from 
three to seven weeks in duration. There 
are several twelve-day inclusive tours 
in the ‘Empress of Britain,’ by which 
ship it is possible to make the double Atlantic 
crossing and spend two days in Quebec. A 
number of longer holidays visit Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Niagara Falls and French 
River. For those who wish to visit the 
United States there are tours including New 
York, Washington and Chicago. The 
“Across Canada” tours give opportunities 
of extending the holiday to Winnipeg, Cal- 
gary, the Rocky Mountains, and Vancouver 
and Victoria on the Pacific Coast. 

The Blue Star Line have a very attractive 
cruise to the Northern capita's on 
August 14th. The cruise lasts 20 days, and 
visits are paid to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, Estonia, Danzig, Kiel Canal and 
Germany. The distance steamed is 3,364 
miles, and the fare is from 34 guineas. 
During July and August the Cunard White 
Star Line have a number of cruises by 


*Lancastria,’ from London. There will 
be two thirteen-day cruises in July, 
the first to Norway, and the second 


to Norway and the Northern capitals. 
The third cru‘se from London is a six days’ 
August holiday cruise to Copenhagen and 
Hamburg by way of the Kiel Canal. This is 
an ideal cruise for people who can take only 
a short holiday. 

The Yeoward Line have regular cruises 
from Liverpool to Lisbon, Morocco, 


Madeira, Canary Islands and the Azores of 


fcom 16 to 24 days at prices from 17 guineas. 
The ships are very comfortable and are to be 
recommended. 

A delightful Cruise of the Mediterranean 
by S.Y. ‘ Patris’ begins on September 4th. 
The holiday covers 21 days, the yacht travel- 
ling along the Dalmatian Coast to Turkey 
and the Grecian Isles. Since these waters 
are accessible only to small vessels the cruise 
has special attractions denied to larger ships. 
Fares, which include rail between London 
and Venice, from 29 gns. to 63 gns. Further 
particulars are available from MHandris- 
Archipelago Express-Line, Ltd., 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Cruising by cargo liners is becoming more | 


and more popular. Two firms are to 
be recommended for this type of cruising : 
Messrs. Galbraith Pembroke and Co., Ltd. 
of 10 South Molton Street, London, W. 1 
and Messrs. Elders and Fyffes, Ltd., 
31-32 Bow Street, Covent Garden, London, | 
W.C.2. The latter offer round voyages to 
Jamaica and Bermuda at reduced rates 
between May and September from £45. 
This firm offers a return voyage to Jamaica, 
six days at the Myrtle Bank Hotel, and three 
days motor tour for £60. There are a selec- 
tion of other cruises all of which are good 
value. Messrs. Galbraith Pembroke, in addi- 
tion to their usual service, are now offering 
cruises on four new motor ships specially 
equipped to carry a limited number of 
passengers, in no case more than twelve. 
The accommodation in these ships bears 
comparison with first-class in the best 
passenger liners. The ports of call are, 
generally speaking, the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and Black Sea, the round voyage 
occupying seven weeks, for which the 
inclusive fare is 42 guineas. There are 


24 Ryder 














HOLIDAY TOURS TO 





QUEBEC MONTREAL 
OTTAWA FRENCH RIVER 
TORONTO CHICAGO 
NIAGARA FALLS ALBANY 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


Escorted sightseeing tours to Eastern Canada and 
U.S.A. (21-30 days duration a ees nearly every 
weck to late September, with moderate inclusive 
fares covering everything. Atlantic crossing by 
splendid Canadian Pacific liners via “ Short-Sea” 
Route and magnificent thousand miles’ St. Lawrence 
Seaway cruise. 


Also grand tours “Across CANADA” visiting 
all principal cities, towns and beauty spots from 
Atlantic to Pacific. July 23 and August 17— seven 
weeks each. Personally escorted throughout. 
“ All-in” fare covers everything. 

Ce. Further Particulars—Your Precli or 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
(WHltehall 7800). 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


——Ereeoeaee_coaawnr)r, 0E 0S :0.eee ———. 


See [DALMATIA 


“7 Li YUGOSLAVIA 
& ALBANIA 


Tours, escorted throughout 


16 days Economy 
Tour, 20 GNS. 


16 and 23 —— De Luxe Tours, 28 and 
38 GNS. 


Regular departures until October. 











Also large choice independent Tours from 


16 DAYS - 14 GNS. 


Write for Mustrated Programmes— 
OFFICIAL TOURIST OFFICE FOR 
YUGOSLAVIA, 
XD, 25 COCKSPUR 
LONDON, S.W.1. 

W Htehall 2094, 


Dept. STREET, 














sailings by these motor ships once or twice | 


every month. 

A number of interesting tours have been 
arranged by the Waldorf Travel Service, 
Ltd., of 64 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
There is, for instance, a “‘ Grand Alpine 
Motor Tour” of sixteen days which costs 
£24 15s., leaving on July 31st. The tour is 
through six countries, and tekes in the best 
of the Alpine scenery. Another tour 
departs on the same date for Prague, Vienna, 
Budapest and Belgrade: the holiday 
There 
are many other and less costly tours, particu- 





r . aie 
ROYAL ROUTE CRUISE 
21 days, from September 4th. 
Dalmatian Coast GRECIAN ISLES, 
Turkey, 

Visiting 
Venice. Split, Corfu, Katakolo. Olympia 
Itea, Delphi, Loutraki, Corinth, Piraeus, 
Athens, Candia, Knossos, Rhodes. Chios, 
Istanbul, Bosphorus, Dardanelles, Thassos, 
Salonica, Edessa, Skyros, Euripus, Chalkis, 
Naupha, Epidaurus, Aegina, Dubrovnik, et 
29 ens. to 63 gns. 

PRICE INCLUDES 2nd class Rail. London 
to Venice. Cruise. LAND EXCURSIONS 
Rail, Venize to London 
Inshore sailing usually accessible by Private 
Yachts only. Limited to 160 persons 
HANDRIS-ARCHIPELAGCO EXPRESS-LINE Lid., 
24 Ryder St., St. James's, London, S.W.! 
WHI. 8778-9, or usual Travel Agents 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


As I anticipated three weeks ago, recovery in the stock markets 
is proving a tedious process. Two of the market’s bogeys— 
the growth of profits tax and the gold price scare—have been 
laid, but the brutal facts remain that industrial profits are to 
be taxed and that one day or other we shall have to face 
the problem of fixing the price of gold in terms of paper 
currencies. In itself neither of those problems need dismay 
investors, but what with fresh tension in international politics 
and world-wide wonderings about the stability of trade pro- 
sperity itself, I am not surprised that investment psychology 
is still dominated by vague fears. Added to which, money has 
been lost, bringing a forceful reminder that capital appreciation 
is no longer automatic but may give place to a fall in values 
of quite substantial proportions. 

Having sketched in the dismal aspects of the investment 
picture, I must add that I have not changed my view that the 
trend of stock markets, with the notable exception of gilt-edged 
and other fixed-interest securities, is still upward. Obviously, 
a stage has been reached when speculators must tread warily 
and investors will have to discriminate more carefully, but 
there is nothing in the trade situation, either here or overseas, 
to suggest that stock markets will not remain healthy and 
provide moderate scope for capital gains. Recovery, when it 
comes, will be initiated by institutional and other professional 
buyers who are prepared to take a hand whenever the outlook 
clears, but the clouds on the international horizon will have to 
lift a little before a sustained buying movement sets in. 


* x x * 


NEW BASIS OF YIELDS 


A glance at the prices of industrial ordinary shares now 
shows very clearly that the recent setback has put many 
promising issues on an attractive yield basis. Here is a group 
of half a dozen of the kind of home industrials I have in 
mind : 


Current Last Yield 
Price. Dividend. % 

s. d. % £8. 
Austin Motors (§s.) oi ee ee 50 517 6 
Powell Duffryn £1 e a) B63 7 5 69 
Pressed Steel 5s... me ees 224* 6 3>0fT 
Shipley Collieries £1 ia cs) AED 12 515 9 
Richard Thomas 6s. 8d. .. ss io 15 7 ££ o 
Tunnel Cement (10s.) 47 6 25 5 5 3 


*'Paxfree. 7 Leas tax. 


Three months ago the average yield on this group was just 
under 5 per cent.; it is now only a trifle less than 6 per cent. 
This adjustment is much more than a reflection of the antici- 
pated effects of the new tax on profits and cannot be explained 
by any reasonable fears that the peak of the companies’ earnings 
has already been passed. It merely indicates that ideas of yields 
have been revised and that investors have recently been less 
willing to chase capital appreciation and ignore income return. 
The outlook for all these companies and for a large number of 
British industrial concerns seems to me to be good enough 
to make the ordinary shares worth picking up at current 
prices both for their generous yields and for a moderate rise in 
value. 

x x * x 


A PREFERENCE SHARE GROUP 


Investors who cannot afford to take the risks of industrial 
equities but must seek a reasonable income in the fixed-interest 
field have now a wide range of issues available to them. Each 
of the following shares may be recommended from this 
standpoint : 


No. of times Current Yield 
Dividend Price. %, 
Covered. s. a. Bs +d, 
Anglo-Iranian Oil 8% £1 Cum. Pref. 10 36 6 4 5 0 
English Electric 65% £1 Cum. Pref. 3 25.9 a oe 
Pease and Partners 5% £1 Cum. Pref. 33 19 9 5 = 3 
Pressed Steel 6% £1 Cum. Pref. .. 4 26 3 421 6 
Richard Thgnas 64% £1 Cum tax- 
free Prefs. .. 5 Ay : 34 30 Oo 5 15 6 


An investment spread evenly over this group would bring in 
an income of something over 4} per cent. which may be 
considered satisfactory in relation to the security offered. 


All the companies included are in a reasonably strong financial 
position and are increasing thetr profits. The cover for pre. 
ference holders should therefore be larger this year than last. 


2 * *« * 


TWO ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT SHARES 


My recent references to the £1 ordinary shares of the 
English Electric Company, quoted around 33s., have prompted 
a correspondent to put in a word for the £1 ordinaries of the 
Electric Construction Company, standing a few shillings higher 
at 37s. Whereas, he argues, English Electric has not yet begun 
to pay ordinary dividends, Electric Construction was able to 
resume distributions two years ago and for the year ended 
March 31st, 1937, has just paid 10 per cent. out of available 
earnings of 21} per cent. Present yield on English Electric, 
nil ; yield on Electric Construction nearly 5$ per cent; exgo, 
switch from English ordinary into Construction ordinary and s9 
acquire a share which pays handsomely for its keep. 

Without wishing to belittle the merits of the Electric Con- 
struction shares—I regard them as an excellent investment 
medium—I still think that English Electric will prove at least 
as attractive for investors seeking capital appreciation. For 
the current year earnings on the ordinary capital should be 
sufficient to cover a minimum dividend of 7} per cent. by a large 
margin, and the rising volume of orders in hand indicates a 
virtual certainty of a further growth of profits in 1938. Both, 


' companies are expanding in home and oversea markets, so. 


that the scope for increased profits and dividends is by no means 
exhausted. I should regard a combined purchase of English 
Electric and Electric Construction ordinaries as a distinctly 
worth-while investment, a buyer acquiring a well-spread interest 
in the electrical equipment trade which is still expanding in 
response to increasing demand especially in Empire markets. 


* x x x 


Venturers’ Corner 


Here is a speculation for those who do not mind taking a 
chance on an international trade revival. With its business 
centred in the shipment of machinery and merchandise to the 
River Plate, Agar, Cross is an export undertaking par excellence. 
It suffered severely during the slump, with the result that at 
June 30th, 1936, the balance-sheet showed a debit on profit 
and loss account of £401,788, an exchange deficiency of 
£135,912, and a shortage of working capital. Inevitably, 
the company will have to face a reconstruction scheme to 
eliminate the intangible assets and enable fresh money to be 
brought in. Whenever such a scheme is formulated, it will 
herald a resumption of dividends, as the board is not likely to 
bring forward a scheme unless earnings can be passed on to 
shareholders, 

The share with speculative prospects is the £1 8 per cent. 
second cumulative preferred, standing around par with 5} 
years’ arrears of dividend. Behind the preferred issue is £900,000 
in ordinary shares which should bear the brunt of the capital 
reconstruction when it comes along. Meantime, with its trade 
entirely in the Argentine, where recovery is already marked, the 
company is doing better, and exports of agricultural machinery 
have risen substantially in recent months. The next accounts, 
covering the year ended June 30th, are due in December 
and should show a sharp improvement in earnings sufficient to 
justify the board in putting forward capital reorganisation 
proposals. Holders of the second preferred shares may expect 
to be called upon to make some sacrifice, especially in respect 
of their dividend arrears, but should retain something worth 
more than today’s price of 20s. The scope for improvement 
may be judged from the company’s excellent record in the 
pre-slump years when earnings were sufficient not merely to 
cover the dividends on the first and second preferred shares, 
but enabled handsome dividends to be paid to ordinary share- 
holders. A recovery to one-half the pre-slump level would 
imply a good return to second preferred holders. Custos. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be anszered periodically as space permits. Corre- 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their qgnestiens.]~ 
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T is a bold claim, but a true one, thai sufferers from foot-trouble, 

no matter how long-standing their complaint, can now have instant 
relief, and finally permanent freedom, simply by wearing the shoes 
Ch.B.( Aberdeen). 


No other treatment, no operations, no conscious exercises are necessary 
—such is the design of Dr. Fairweather’s Progressive Shoes that you 
regain complete foot-health as you walk! You wear the shoes—your 


designed by Dr. S. D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., 


feet do the rest. 


Dr. Fairweather recently requested the removal of his name from the 
in order to devote himself to the 
He or one of his specially trained assistants 
shoe for 
without cost or 


Medical Register of the G.M.C. 
service of foot sufferers. 


js daily at your service to advise you personally on the best 


your particular complaint. Call and consult him, 


obligation, at 


LANGHAM HOUSE, UPPER REGENT ST., W.1 


Dr. Fairweather Shoes also sold at 140 Regeni Street, 
Street, Manchester. 


and at Messrs. Finley & Baber, 16 St. Anne’s 


Send today for FREE BOOKLET on Treatment and Care of the Feet 





| Dr. Fairweather’s s Progressive Shoes will gi ve YOU 


PERMANENT FREEDOM 
from FOOT-TROUBLE 


4 THICK 
ANKLE 





ar) 

# TOE NAILS 
EXPENSIVE TREATMENT 
PAINFUL OPERATIONS 


\ 0 TEDIOUS EXERCISES 


wre you suffering from one of the common foot 
ailments shown in the above diagram? Then 
here is your opportunity to rid yourself cf it. 
No matter what treatment may have failed in 
the past you cannot regard your case as hope- 
less till you have worn Dr. Fairweather Shoes. 
Prices range from 30/- to 49/6 and the range 
of sizes and fittings is so extensive that there 
is no foot we cannot fit. 


Come and Consult 
Dr. Fairweather 


or write to him personally .at Charles H. 
Baber’s about your particular compleint. 


W.1, 




















a Charles H. Baber, Ltd. 
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FIFTH SOVIET 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 


MOSCOW & LENINGRAD 
SEPTEMBER 1-15, 1937. 


For details of the Festival, and of 


SUMMER HOLIDAY TOURS 
to the 


U.$.$.R. 


at prices from £1 PER DAY 


Apply to any Leading Travel Agency, or to 
Intourist Ltd., Bush House, London, W.C. 2. 
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Motoring 


TuHIs week I have two quite exceptionally interesting cars to 
discuss, the new 14 Rover and the new 1$-litre (nominal 
12-h.p.) Riley called the Sprite-Kestrel. There is no sort 
of resemblance between them except in the cubic capacity 
of their engines, and while they probably both appeal to a 
good many types of motorists they are plainly designed to 
attract two quite different classes. They only come together 
in this review because they were tried one after the other 
and because the pair took my special fancy. 

The Riley (“ Kestrel ” is a design of bodywork—“ Sprite ” 
an engine-classification) is that rare thing, a very fast medium- 
powered car that sits down on the road like a big one. Plenty 
of light cars have admirable road-holding today and stick to 
their job at a mile a minute like glue, but very few of 12 rated 
horse-power do their work at 80 like this new Riley. The 
value of high speed is always a matter of opinion. I esteem 
it not so much for its own sake as for the comfortable feeling 
you have of having plenty in hand. A fast car is one of the 
nicest machines to drive at a moderate speed. A fast car need 
never be hurried. At a good deal over 70 I never had to 
hurry this Riley. 

That was one of its likeable qualities, and one I appreciated 
rather specially on a long week-end run I had with the car 
after my standard test, but I suppose the outstanding one 
was that road-holding. Taking the Riley round familiar 
bends at high speeds became a real joy—childish, if you like, 
but why not? Some cars are made to be enjoyed with all 
the abandon of chiidhood, and this is one of them. You 
could put that car round a bend at 60 miles an hour with 
the same ease, confidence and comfort as you could at 30. 

There were things about the car I would have changed if 
she were mine, but you can say that about every car in which 
you take real interest. The body is too small for my inches, 
particularly in the back, but then I have little use for the 
fashionable sports type of coachwork. Here and there I would 
alter things not because they are unsatisfactory as they are 
but because I prefer them different. To show what I mean, 











improve 
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engine 





by fitting 
A NEW SET OF 





From 5/- each 


3, Ma ching PLUGS 


LONDON, 


K.L.G, SPARKING PLUGS LTD., PUTNEY VALE, 


S.W.1 


——, 


TWO GOOD CARS 


I would rather have a plain gear-box. The pre-selectiye 
box on the Sprite is as good as any I have driven, which js 
saying a good deal, but I happen to like the old type better, 
That is of interest to nobody, and I only mention it because 
I like the car. I thought the steering a shade heavy, par. 
ticularly at slow speeds, but I liked its steadiness at high 
speeds. I liked everything else. 

Whether the real maximum speed is 80 or not does not 
matter much. I found it very easy to get well beyond 7 
and, what was of much greater importance, to keep her at 
60 indefinitely. This meant that one travelled lightly a 
half-throttle, making a really high average. Nearly 60 op 
third and 40 on second are attainable at maximum revolution. 
rate, which is about 5,000 a minute. 

The bore and stroke of the four-cylinder engine are 69 by 
100, the usual measurements of the r4-litre. It is of the 
familiar Riley design, with its overhead valves operated by 
two camshafts. Two S.U. carburettors are fitted and it js 
only just to remark that they started from icy cold practically 
instantaneously after two nights in an unheated garage with 
a blizzard raging most of the time. I was much impressed, 
as well as relieved. I have no affection for the domestic 
kettle ‘of boiling water nor for any of the other nostrums 
tried for reluctant starting. At high speeds these two ca- 
burettors—or possibly the induction-design—set up a slight 
“roar,” but as by then you are going pretty fast the noise 
does not worry you. The gear-box is quiet on the higher 
ratios, the engine is almost inaudible at normal speeds, the 
suspension is excellent and the brakes reliable, in the proper 
sense of the word. The finish is first class. It costs £398. 

The new Rover is an improved edition of the 14 which 
has made so enviable a name for itself (with its 10 and 12-hp, 
fellows) during the last four years or more. The chief 
change, I gathered, is in the new three-point engine-suspension 
which is said to correct all vibration. Perhaps it does, but 
my recollections of the Fourteens of the past three years are 
that the original method had already achieved that. At all 
events, there was no perceptible tremor at any speed. | 
don’t think I remember a smoother-running engine at anywhere 
near the price. In point of fact, it is so silky that one is apt 
to underestimate its performance. Several -times I suspected 
the speed-indicator of optimism, but later was convinced 
that the error, if any, was insignificant and not always in 
favour of the car. 

That unobtrusive liveliness is the main attraction of this 
car, but the general comfort follows it closely. The body is 
a very good one, of first-class workmanship and finish, with 
plenty of room in front and behind. I still think the from 
seats a little too shallow, and I detected a draught round one’s 
feet in the driving compartment. It was a bitter winter’ 
day and we had all the windows tightly shut. Those were 
the only criticisms I had to make. 

The quoted speed of the Rover is 72 miles an hour. We 
reached something a little better than 65, but I daresay the 
higher figure is achievable in easier conditions and with time 
to work up to it. Fifty is the normal maximum on third and 
55 is a really comfortable cruising speed. The acceleration 
is excellent and a very high average speed can be maintained. 
To this the springing and road-holding must contribute : 
good deal. Both are very good and, with the steering, which 


is one of the best points of the car, make driving a grep 


pleasure. I have always liked the way these modern Rovers 
go and the latest example is just as good as the old ones. It 
has a delightful long stride, an unhurried speed which i 
very restful. You get over the ground swiftly and _ noise 
lessly. 
I used it with relief. It makes crash gear-changing impossible, 
but even when it is locked out of action it is difficult to mes 
a change. The brakes are specially good. 


The luggage accommodation is good and the car has real 


A car of great charm and obviously hig 
JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


beautiful lines. 
degree. It costs £305. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our 
a stamped and addressed cnvelope. The highest price payabl 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advil 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars. 





The freewheel is still fitted and in the open county 


Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied bf 
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Gliding 





restful ride in the Independently sprung Vauxhalls. 
Road roughness is smoothed away—riding is changed 
to Gliding ! 

But that isn’t all. To own a Vauxhall is to own all the best 
features in motoring. Every Vauxhall has the vivid accelera- 
tion and top gear performance that its high maximum speed 
implies. Every Vauxhail has such proved features as Body 
Conformity seating, No-Draught Ventilation and controlled 
Synchro-mesh. In appearance and fine finish too, they are 
all one expects from so famous a name. 

When you have decided upon the price and power of your 
next car, try all the cars you know. Compare Vauxhall’s 
acceleration, smoothness and driving ease with all the others. 
Any Vauxhall dealer will welcome your comparison and 
gladly place a car at your disposal. Catalogues on request from 
Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton. 


| 50,000 motorists have discovered motoring’s most 
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12 hp. 14 hp. 
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FINANCE 
BRITAIN’S GOLD HOLDINGS 


IN 1931 this country, for causes which I need not now discuss, 
was forced off the gold standard and our holding of gold in 
the Bank of England at that time was about £50,000,000, 
a total which just about represented the extent of our special 
indebtedness to the United States and France in connexion 
with temporary credits which had been granted. 


Today the holdings of gold by the Bank of England, 
even valued at the old statutory prices, is about £327,000,000, 
while adding that figure to the total held in what is known as 
the Exchange Equalisation Account, and valuing the combined 
total at the present price of gold of about £7 per oz., our 
total gold holding is, or to be more exact was at the end of 
March last, about £700,000,000. How comes it then that in 
spite of our departure from gold we should have gained 
these large sums during the past six years, and what exactly 
is this Exchange Equalisation Account about which so much 
has been heard during the last few days? Those who are 
already perfectly familiar with the origin and working of that 
Account will perhaps forgive an attempt to make its origin 
and its operations clear to those who have no such knowledge. 


ORIGIN OF THE FUND. 


At the time of our departure from gold in 1931 many 
of the other countries were still on the gold standard, and 
while of necessity there was an immediate fall in the value 
of sterling as expressed in the currencies of the gold countries, 
it was feared that speculative operations would occasion 
an even heavier fall than was justified by all the circumstances. 
Or, to express the matter more truly, it was feared that 
our departure from gold would occasion sterling to be the 
subject of such varying speculative operations by exchange 
dealers as to bring about violent fluctuations in sterling of a 
character calculated to affect seriously our foreign trade. 
Accordingly it was decided to establish what was known as 
an Exchange Equalisation Account and Parliament placed 
borrowing powers at the disposal of the Account to an amount 
not to exceed £150,000,000, such borrowing taking the form 
of periodical issues of Treasury Bills. With these resources 
the operations of the Exchange Equalisation Account were 
designed to “even out” as far as possible these 
exchange fluctuations when they obviously arose from 
purely speculative as distinct from natural causes. For 
example, there are periods in the year when our trade position 
brings about a natural fall in sterling and it would not be the 
purpose of the Exchange Equalisation Account to check any 
such decline in sterling. If, on the other hand, foreign or 
domestic speculators anticipating some recovery in sterling 
commenced speculative purchases of it to an extent bringing 
about an unnatural rise in the value of the £, it might be the 
function of the management of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account to use its resources for the purchase of foreign 
currencies which would be the equivalent of sales of sterling. 
These constituted the chief functions of the Exchange Equal- 
isation Account during the early years of its establishment. 


STRENGTHENING THE FUND. 

It was destined, however, that by reason of other countries 
departing from gold the exchange markets should become still 
more disorganised and therefore still more subject to the 
activities of the speculator, and after a considerable period 
it became necessary that the resources of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account should be still further strengthened, 
and accordingly a few years ago the borrowing powers of 
the Fund were raised by a further £200,000,000, making 
a total of £350,000,000, plus £25,000,000 which had been 
obtained from what had previously been known as the Dollar 
Exchange Account. With these resources the operations 
of the Exchange Equalisation Account were continued and 
in more recent years they have operated pari passu with the 
operations of similar Exchange Equalisation Funds in the 
United States and elsewhere ; the object of each of these 
Funds is to keep their own exchanges as steady as possible. 

THE FRENCH CRISIS. 

Coming, however, to still more recent times, the world 
situation has been disturbed by two major influences, the one 
being the French flight from the franc, and the other being 
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the great increase in the world’s supplies of gold. The flight 
from the franc has resulted in a huge exodus of credits and 
gold from France, chiefly to this country and to the Unites 
States, and because the non-absorption of this gold and the» 
credits would have had a further disastrous effect upon th 
exchanges—the, comparative steadiness of which is absoly 
essential for international trade—the operations of the fy. 
change Equalisation Accounts during the last year or two hay: 
been increasingly in the direction of absorbing these offerings 
of gold... During the last few months especially, when the 
crisis in France has become acute with a fresh flight from the 
franc, the liquid resources of our own Exchange Equalisation 
Account must have been seriously strained, and it is this 
further strain which has now occasioned the Government tp 
apply for increased borrowing powers for the Exc 
Equalisation Account up to £200,000,000, raising the total of 
the account to £575,000,090. 


LooKING AHEAD. 


A moment’s thought, however, will show that in addition 
_v any desire to even out exchange fluctuations another motiye 
has governed the action of the contrellers of the Exc 
Equalisation Account both in this country and in the United 
States. Serious as is the position in France and continuoys 
as is the flight from the franc, it can scarcely be supposed 
that these conditions and that flight will continue indefinitely, 
On the contrary, and assuming, for example, that the reston- 
tion some day of confidence on the part of French natiozals 
should be accompanied by some fresh devaluation of th 
franc there would then be powerful motives for the repatriz- 
tion of the money temporarily sent here for safety. In view 
of that possibility, or rather probability, it behoves the authori- 
ties here to see to it that just as the flight from the franc has 
not been allowed to occasion an abnormal rise in sterling, 
so the withdrawal of French funds some day must not k 
allowed to occasion a slump in sterling. And the greatest 
safeguard against that eventuality is, of course, to be found 
in a large holding of gold. Thanks now to the great accumr- 
lation of the metal here and the far greater accumulations on 
the other side of the Atlantic, it seem; reasonable to believe 
that the repatriation of French money even on a huge scak 
should not disturb seriously the exchange markets, especially 
now that under the Tripartite Agreement the United States 
and this country should be working in accord. 


It may be hoped that some day both international! politica 
and economic conditions may be such as to bring about a fresh 
stabilisation of currencies, accompanied by such international 
co-operation as shall tend to prevent these abnormal flights 
of capital from one country to another. For the moment, 
however, conditions are so abnormal and so disturbing, 
the more so through the great expansion in gold productions, 
that the establishment of these Exchange Equalisation 
Accounts controlled by Governments would seem to be the 
only means for dealing with immediate problems and prepar- 
ing for eventualities in the future. 


So far as may be judged, we must look upon the past oper 
tions of these Funds as having been beneficial in character, 
but in view of their tremendous effect upon credit and upo: 
trade it is not surprising that the House of Commons should 
have desired somewhat fuller information with regard to thei 
management and progress. From what has already bea 
said of the objects of the Fund in checking improper spect- 
lative activities it will be seen that it would be highly improper 
to disclose in any way the daily workings of the Fund, and 
on the whole the Government seems to have struck the happy 
medium by promising that every six months’ accounts shal 
be published showing the position of the Funds in a statement 
only three months in arrear, and the Public Accounts Com 
mittee is to be allowed to examine the state of the Accoutt 
each year as at March 31st, before the following January 31st 
This undertaking on the part of the Government has givel 
satisfaction in the City where there is general recog 
nition of the fact that whatever may be the objections from 
some poinis of view to the system represented by the Exchang? 
Equalisation Accounts they have been rendered necessary }j 
the wholly abnormal conditions of international affairs botl 
political and financial. 

ARTHUR W. KrpDDy. 


(Financial Notes will be found on page 42) 
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nd these ee 
SATISFACTORY YEAR’S 5 

pon th RESULT RECORD PROFITS 

the Be DIVIDEND OF 11 PER CENT. MAINTAINED 

wom | INCREASED ADVERTISEMENT REVENUE 25 Si er fi'tanton, aw? mech we 

olterings annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Press Ltd. was Mr. A. H. Dence, J.P. (the Chairman), who presided, said that 


vhen the held on June 28th at Southern House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. the directors were able to report that the business continued to 
from the Lord Camrose (Chairman of the company) said: Ladies and | Progress and was strong, healthy and vigorous in all its departments. 
‘ entlemen, I propose to take the usual course on these occasions The balance-sheet, accounts and profit and loss account were in 


tion: ° 
: is this (and, with your permission, treat the report and accounts as read. every way satisfactory and revealed a very strong position. There 


Turning to the report and balance-sheet before you, you will see | were but few companies that had shown in the past such a 
IMENt to that the profits come out at £662,001, which is just about £5,000 | Consistent record as their own over a long series of years, and 
‘XChange jess than the figure for the previous year. Adding the sum of | in which, not only had profits been so steadily progressive, but 
- total of IB {140,130 brought forward, we have a disposable balance of £802,131. also in which such regular and generous dividends had been 
Interest on the debenture stock and the preference shares absorbs, | Maintained. 
approximately, £423,000. We Se a final dividend on the The net profit on trading, after making the usual provision 
ordinary shares O per cent., making II per cent. for the year, | for income tax, contingencies and other expenses, amounted to 
an allocation of £100,000 to general reserve, and the carrying forward | £190,269. 
addition & the balance of £147,143, which is approximately £7,000 more Th Pe 
, than was brought in. This is the sixth successive year in which at figure was a new record for the company. In considering 
T Motive BF ve have paid 11 per cent. on the ordinary shares. the allocation of those profits, the directors had had to bear in mind 
xchange fF The redemption and reissue of our debenture stock was carried | the fact that the Chancellor was placing additional taxation on 
- United through at the end of our financial year. As the transaction was not the profits of limited liability companies and until the full amount 
tinuous  “mcluded until the first day of the new year, our debentures do not of such taxation was known they felt it incumbent upon them to 
appear in the balance-sheet in the form that they will assume when | ¢%¢fcise caution in their recommendations. Also it became neces- 
upposed FF the current year’s accounts are presented. The position is that, | S@fY» when wheat was high in price as it still was at the rpesent 
“finitely, F whereas we had last year debentures outstanding to the amount of | “Me; to conserve their resources to meet any sudden or unexpected 
restor- | {2,462,500, bearing interest at 44 per cent., the total debenture | ‘UFAS in the market and to prepare for the inevitable fall in prices 
‘atiozal [p issue now amounts to £1,500,000. This reduced amount bears when such came. They were therefore recommending the payment 
“#5 FF imerest at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum. It is therefore | Of the same dividend and bonus as last year. As soon, however, 
| Of the apparent to you that the charge against our profits for the current | 8 the incidence of the new taxation was Known and the board felt 
repatria- f year in respect of debenture interest will be substantially less than | that they were justified in doing so, they would reconsider the 
In view & it has been. It is also, perhaps, worthy of note that when the | Position in the hope that they might be able to make a higher 
authorie | company was formed in 1926 there were £3,500,000 of 54 per cent. distribution at a later date. In addition to the dividend, the 
debenture stock. I would only add that the difference between the | ‘itectors proposed to place £30,000 to the general reserve fund, 
ranc has ofiginal debenture debt and that of the present day of £2,000,000 £15,000 to the dividend equalisation reserve and £20,000 to the 
sterling, F tus been found out of the company’s own current resources and not | Hovis Pension Fund. 
not be §& dy the realisation of any of what might be called our fixed assets. They were satisfied that the daily use of Hovis Bread could do 
much to promote the good health of the people of the nation and 


greatest IMPERIAL PAPER MILLS. t \ 
they were all proud to be associated with the work of a company 


> found In the current year, as I have indicated, we shall make a large . : 
5 saving in the interest on our debenture stock. On the other hand, | whose product they considered to be so vitally necessary to the 


CCUMU- FF we have to face an almost certain drop in the profits of our paper- | national physique. 
10NS On & making subsidiary, the Imperial Paper Mills. During the past The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
believe & year the results from the mills, on the whole, were satisfactory, 
ge scale and the production reached a record figure, but we cannot view 

7 ithout concern the way in which the costs of manufacture have 
pecially a and are likely to “eer still further during the present year REW’S HOS PIT AL 
1 States § The rises have been especially serious in the case of two of the ST. AND 

oy —" used - the making of newsprint—groundwood FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 

.. , and sulphite paper pulps. Prices of these materials have con- 
political tinuously advanced in the last few months, and are now 100 per NORTH AM PTON 
t a fresh ff cent. higher than they were 15 months ago. ‘These increases are “, 
national | attributed primarily to the world-wide rise in the cost of timber 














: and to the greatly extended demand for pulps of all classes, coupled | FoR THE UPPER AND Presipent—Tue Mosr Hon. tHe 
| flights pulp lasses, coup pent—Tute Most H ; 
with an apparent shortage of supply. You can readily realise that | MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 
1oment, F it is a great responsibility to make contracts for raw materials of pT SLE TS ME 

urbing, this kind at these extreme prices far in advance of delivery dates, Medical Superintendent: Dante F, RAMeatt, M.A., M.D. 
luction, P lly when the selling price of newsprint for 1938 was fixed THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
lisation prior to these rapid increases of costs. pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suiicring from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 


be the AsI : : EFFICIENCY ” PRODUCTION. fa trouble, temporary patients, and certified. patients of both sexes, are 
r, a have previously mentioned, our mills have run to full Capacity | received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
prepat- In 1936, and the management are taking every possible step to and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
achieve the greatest efficiency in our production. To this end male or female, in the Hospital or in a of ee villas in the 
we are engaged in the modernisation of some of our plant and the spuds of Ws yaueny Dienelee eae Se geste. 

t Opera: & installation of a new three-roll paper-making machine of the most WANTAGE HOUSE. 
aractel, — up-to-date character. These changes will take two or three years This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
d upo2 Somme. and when they are achieved our production will be entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
su i yi a 7 the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental an Nervous 
should tantially increased. We have os confidence that the demands Disorders. It contains special departments for, hydrotherapy by various 
to their F difficulty bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch’ Douche, Electric baths, Plombiéres 


of our customers will enable us to dispose of that production without | methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
y been Our printing works, where we employ more than 3,000 people, treatment, etc. There isan Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
have al: b full d. At th * a Ray Room, an _ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
specu & so been fully. employed. t the present time there are Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 


Negotiations proceeding between the British Federation of Master for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research. 
4 al ters and the Printing and Kindred Trades Federation for a MOULTON PARK 
1d, reduction in working hours. The demand made by the unions : : 
happy ms for a 4o-hour week, and after considerable negotiation the | ,,,7wo, cs fa, the Main, Hospital there, are, several branch stabs 
ts shall f Master Printers have offered a 45-hour week. The trade unions SaEA vais cand vonetaliiee amie neaead tar teeta Gu he fe, ; 
itement Propose to re-ballot their members on this offer. There is no gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
of this Branch, and patients are given every facility for 


Om doubt, however, that in the near future shorter hours will be adopted —_< ght deeee tn Eaeeniee cadena ‘ea ieee ee 
5 LO mm the printing trade throughout Great Britain, and this will surely Pee ra ee a ee eee eee a i 


\ccout entail an increase in the cost of production of all periodicals. BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 
ry 31st. Turning now to our periodicals, although competition in the The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
5 ivel publishing field has, if anything, grown keener, the profits we are in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
gl able to show you are an indication that we have succeeded in main- North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
recog: tainin oe ‘ ‘ as 7 re ae coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
§ Our posit-on in a satisfactory way. seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
F Park. 


1S from You will remember that last year I said that our revenue from bathing hevse on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the F 
change advertisements showed an increase over that of the previous year. =e eS iat hes 

7 by y I am glad to report a still further increase. This reflects 
sary *) BH the grad ai which ee Seager oon ee 
< both gradual return to general prosperity which was making itself At all the branches of the Hospital there 
rs O felt during the year under review, but which has been progressively rhea epee. len Sannin oeerte | 
much more marked in the present year. This increasing support | men have their own gardens, and facilities a 


are cricket grounds, foot- 
grass and hard court), 
ns. Ladies and gentle- 
xrovided for handicrafts 









DDY. _ advertiser has been earned in the main by the intrinsic value | such as carpentry, etc. 
Ct our periodicals as advertising mediums, and our unceasing efforts For terms and further particulars zpply to the Medical Superitendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 


' maintain the efficiency and pulling power of each of them: 


. é tment, 
1€ report was unanimously adopted. eee 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


DEPRESSING FACTORS. 
THe favourable influence created in some markets, and 
especially in gold shares, by the large addition to the Exchange 
Equalisation Account has been offset during the later days of 
the week by a feeling of greater anxiety with regard to the 
international political situation and still more perhaps by the 
French currency and political crisis which, in particular, had 
a depressing effect upon gold-mining shares, especially when 
the announcement came on Tuesday morning of the closing 
of the Paris Bourse and a semi-moratorium with regard to 
French liabilities in gold or foreign currencies falling due as 
from June 29th. The market for gilt-edged securities, too, has 
been adversely affected by the poor response given by the 
public to the L.C.C. Loan for £10,000,000, and the 34 per cent. 
War Loan has fallen below 100, being the lowest point touched 
since 1933. 
* * x * 
IMPERIAL AIRWAYS ISSUE. 

Not the least interesting event of the week has been the 
issue by the Imperial Airways of 1,000,000 new shares of £1 
each at 30s. per share. Inasmuch as the price of these shares 
has quite recently been as high as 45s. a share, a protest was 
made by a company holding a block of the existing shares 
against existing shareholders being promised only preferential 
consideration instead of having been given actual rights in the 
new issue. An agreement was ultimately reached whereby 
it was arranged that existing shareholders who applied for the 
new shares should have the right of receiving one new share 
for each old share held, and this reduced the actual issue 
available for the public to about £350,000 shares. The lists 
were closed shortly after the opening, and it is generally believed 
that the issue must have been covered very many times. 

* * * * 
Joun IsMAY AND SONS. 

At the recent Annual General Meeting of John Ismay and 
Sons Ltd., the Chairman, Mr. John Ismay, was able to present 
a very satisfactory Report, stating, among other things, that 
the company had disposed of some of its investments and had 
strengthened the cash position. Sales both at home and 
abroad of the company’s lamps increased greatly, though, on 
account of competition, the increase in profits was moderate. 








RUST of BANK & INSURANCE 

SHARES offers a most convenient 
method of securing an investment spread 
over the stocks and shares of 52 leading 
British banks and insurance companies. 
The holder of Bank-Insurance Units is 
free from personal liability in respect of 
uncalled capital. 
Full particulars may be obtained and 
Units may be bought or sold through 
The esti- 
mated yield at current prices and based 


on cash dividends is from 33% to 4%. 
Price of Units, 29th June, 20s. 9d. 


TRYST 
0 


BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES : 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LIMITED 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 


30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


any Stockbroker or Bank. 


Mansion House 5467 
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A RuBBER AND TIN SHARES TRUST. 

Yet another addition is made to the list of Unit Trusts, 144 
in the shape of an undertaking entitled Trust of Rubber aj 
Tin Shares. The management of the Trust are Speciajj 
Unit Trusts, Ltd., in association with British General f; 
Trusts, Ltd. The directors are connected either with wel. 
known rubber companies or with the British General Fiyy 
Trust, while the trustees for the certificate holders are Martin; 
Bank Ltd. I understand that a descriptive booklet cap ), 
obtained from the trustees or direct from the Manager, a 
King House, King Street, E.C. 2. 


* * * * 


Pitre HILL AND PARTNERS. 

Like most financiers associated with the promotion of ney 
enterprises, Mr. Philip Hill is an optimist, but the hopefy 
views expressed by him at the recent Annual Meeting of Philip 
Hill and Partners were certainly justified by the results of thy 
undertaking for the past year. The results for the entire yey 
were good, but it was only during the second half that why 
had been a private company was converted into a public limite 
liability company, and Mr. Hill was therefore chiefly op. 
cerned with the results of the final six months. Over thy 
period there was a profit balance of £356,000 as compared with 
the prospectus estimate for the whole year of £314,000. Mr 
Hill, however, tempers optimism with prudence, and accord. 
ingly the dividend of 12} per cent. actually representa 
approximately only one-third of the amount available, ; 
sum of £150,000 being placed to equalisation of dividenj 


account. 
* * * * 


IMPENDING THEATRE ISSUE. 


During his speech to shareholders Mr. Philip Hill made a 
interesting announcement with regard to the impending issy: 
by the Company of Debenture stock of Odeon Theatres, th: 
amount to be offered being £1,800,000, applications by shar. 
holders of Philip Hill and Partners Ltd. to receive preferentid 
consideration. I understand that subscribers to the Debentur 
issue will also have an opportunity of obtaining a certain 
number of Ordinary shares, and it is expected that the issue wil 
be made in the coming week. Mr. Hill also spoke hopefully 
with regard to the general outlook for markets. 


* x * * 


AN INTERESTING SHIPPING DEAL. 

As indicating the depressed tendency of markets and the 
failure to respond to favourable developments, a recent important 
shipping deal failed to have any marked effect upon shipping 
shares. Furness Withy and Co. and their associated companies, 
who recently acquired a substantial block of shares of the 
Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., have now acquired from the R.M, 
Realisation Co., Ltd., the Nelson Steam Navigation Co., Ltd, 
and David MaclIver and Co., Ltd., the whole of the remaining 
shares of Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., belonging to those con- 
panies. Not only was this development important in the 
sense of removing all expectations of a further offer of shares 
in the market, but the fact that so shrewd an observer of 
shipping conditions as Lord Essendon should have acquired 
this large block of shares was rightly regarded as reflecting 
favourably upon shipping prospects as a whole. 

* * * * 


A PROSPEROUS UNDERTAKING. 


A Company which has shown excellent results for th f 


past year is John Brown and Co. The profits, before pro- 
viding for Depreciation, amount to £714,379, as com 
pared with {£441,160 for the previous year. The report 
states that deliveries during the year included two refrigerated 
cargo vessels for the New Zealand Shipping Company, and the 
cruiser ‘ Southampton.’ The Cunard White Star liner ‘ Queen 
Mary’ completed her guarantee period of 22 voyages after the 
end of the financial year, and in addition to the construction of 
the sister ship to the ‘ Queen Mary’ the Company has a very 
large volume of work in hand. The dividend now announced 
on the Ordinary shares is equal to 7} per cent., free of tax, 
the original value of the Ordinary shares, and after placing 
£50,000 to Reserve the balance carried forward of £162,306 
compares with £95,462 brought in. 


x x * * 


BANKING IN EUROPE. 

It is good in these days when there seems to be so little 
that is cheering in the financial condition of European countrits 
to find that at the recent Annual Meeting of the Ottomaa 
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Bank, the Chairman, General the Hon. Sir Herbert Lawrence, 

was able to state that, in spite of the threat of political compli- 

cations which continued to prevail in the world at large, 
(Continued on page 44.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
JOHN ISMAY AND SONS LIMITED 
A SATISFACTORY REFORT 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


Tut fourth ordinary general meeting of John Ismay and Sons 
Limited was held on Friday, June 25th, at the Sterling Works, High 
Road, Dagenham. 

Mr. John Ismay (Chairman and Managing Director) presided. 


The Secretary (Mr. G. S. Rate) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 


The Chairman said :—Gentlemen, In presenting our report and 
eccounts for the year ended March 31st, 1937, I presume that I have 
your permission to take them as read. (Agreed.) In pursuance of 
the policy outlined at the last meeting we have disposed of some of 
our investments and strengthened the cash position, our intention 
being to restrict ourselves principally to the manufacture of the lamps 
and their components. Other lines we are leaving to the associated 
companies of the Ismay Industries Group. 


Our lamp sales have steadily expanded during the year. Sales 
both at home and abroad were very much greater than in the previous 
year, but, owing to the keenness of competition, the trading profit was 
only a few thousand pounds up. We are again extending the factory 
at Ilford and our capacity during the coming year will be about 
12 million lamps, an increase of approximately 50 per cent. The 
demand for our lamps is continuing, 2nd we are now supplying 
many more Government Departments and Corporations. Competi- 
tion continues keen, but with the increased output we are justifiably 
confident as to the outlook for the current year. The gas-mantle side 
of the business has, I am pleased to say, ccntinued satisfactory during 
the year. 


The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts and the payment of a dividend of 45 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares. 


Mr. T. S. Cornwell seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 


The retiring directors, Mr. T. S. Cornwell and Mr. Z. Dezsoe, 
were fe-elected ; the auditors, Messrs. James Worley and Sons, 
were reappointed ; and the proceedings then terminated. 





Life Assurance 
with the 
“Old Equitable” 


“A mind fixed and bent upon 
something that is good doth avert 
the dolors of death.” 


Bacon 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve nag “aa ae en rem £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 





NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
SIR AUSTIN E. HARRIS’S SPEECH 


THE sixty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of 
New Zealand, Limited, was held on June 30th at 8 Moorgate, 
London, E.C 


Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E. (the Chairman), said that the year 
had again been one of change and difficulty for the banks. Some 
of the changes and difficulties had weighed heavily with them, a 
sterling bank whose business was confined solely to New Zealand, 
and the -board therefore considered that the result of the year’s 
working was satisfactory. Moreover, they felt that, provided 
there was no further encroachment by Government measures on 
banking business, they should be able to participate in the returning 
prosperity of the Dominion. They had already paid an interim 
dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum and proposed to make 
a final distribution at the same rate. 


Last year he had referred to the somewhat sweeping legislative 
measures introduced by the Government dur'nz its first year of 
office—making changes which widely affected both the economic 
and social life of the Dominion—chief among them the Primary 
Products Marketing Act and also the Mortgagors and Lessees 
Rehabilitation Act, which aimed at the reduction of monies secured 
by mortgage to the value of the security. In August next the 
Prime Minister intended to introduce a National Health and Super- 
annuation Insurance Bill and it was also understood that another 
Measure to be introduced would deal with the tevision of the basis 
of taxation. That latter was a matter of great importance and 
imterest to the bank and in their opinion was overdue. On numerous 
occasions they had drawn attention to the inequity of the arbitrary 
method by which the banks were assessed for income tax. Their 
profits were calculated on a basis which bore nd relation to their 
earning capacity. The banks had of course represented their 
case to the Committee which the Prime Minister had appointed 
to examine the whole question of taxation, and they were hopeful 
that they might be afforded some alleviation when the Bill came 
before the House. 


Prices were good today and trade was active but one could not 
fegard the lavish expenditure without some concern, for there 
would come again in its due course a period of reaction and lower 
Prices, when trade would find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
eee the additional costs which were being imposed on it by legis- 

ion. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COTTAGES 


1. and HOUSES 
-- £265 


Or approx. £600 on your site, ready for occupation: Smaller 
ones (2 bedrooms) from £325 ready for use. Guaranteed 
condensation-proof, dry and warm. 3/- per cent. insurance. 
Hire Purchase. 
“Homes & Gardens” 
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Write for reprints from {Country Life’ and 
types. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 

(Continued from page 42.) 
especially since the outbreak of civil war in Spain, the financial 
and commercial recovery which began in 1935 had continued 
during the past year. Sir Herbert hastened to add, however, 
that the character of the movement was peculiar ‘‘ in that it 
consists essentially in an irregular series of purely national 
internal recoveries. Hence its irregular pulse and the slow 
rate of revival in international trade.”’ With regard to con- 
ditions in Turkey, Sir Herbert was able to state that the year 
1936 was on the whole favourable to the economic welfare 
of that country, and that, thanks to a combination of improved 
conditions, the impulse given to the Ottoman Bank’s exploitation 
in Turkey following the Convention of 1933 is now bearing 
fruit. An improved position in Egypt was also reported by 
Sir Herbert Lawrence. 

* * * * 

‘TELEPHONE RENTALS. 

The Spectator of last week contained a summary of the 
proceedings at the Annual Meeting of Telephone Rentals, 
Limited, when the Chairman, Mr. Fred T. Jackson, presented 
an encouraging statement to the shareholders. The Company’s 
trade, he said, had expanded in nearly every direction during 
the year, so that a net profit had been secured of £108,000, 
making possible a dividend of 10 per cent. for the year, with a 
good balance forward. Reference was made at the meeting 
to an early further issue of shares, raising the capital from 
£700,000 to £800,000. 

* « * * 
AMALGAMATED PRESS PROGRESS. 

While at the recent Annual Meeting of Amalgamated Press, 
Lord Camrose naturally expressed some concern with regard 
to the rising tendency of costs, he was able nevertheless to take 
a fairly hopeful view of the future, an optimism stimulated 
by the continued increase in circulation of the Company’s 
periodicals and the advance in revenues from advertising. 
Moreover, in the current year, the Company will make a 
considerable saving in the interest on its Debenture stock, 
against which, however, Lord Camrose anticipates some 
drop in the profits of its subsidiary, the Imperial Paper Mills. 

A. W. K. 


* * * * 


BRITISH HOUSING CORPORATION. 

In The Spectator of June 18th when commenting upon 
the undertaking known as the British Housing Corporation 
and the excellent work on which it was engaged, I also referred 
to the borrowing powers of the Corporation stating that the 
brochure on the subject did not indicate the extent to which 
assets could be mortgaged in priority to the loan stock. It has, 
however, now been pointed out to me that on p. 9 of the brochure 
it is made clear that the total amount of fixed and other charges 
including the loan stock on all the assets of the Corporation 
shall never exceed 85 per cent. of the valuation of such assets. 
The point I raised certainly appears to be met by this statement, 
and it should have been referred to in the note on the subject. 
I am glad to have had my attention drawn to the matter. 

MH. D. 


* * * * 


Str GEORGE BEHARRELL.—We are informed that Sir George 
Beharrell, D.S.O., has been elected Chairman of Imperial Airways, 
Ltd., and Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., in succession to the late 
Sir Eric Geddes. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


[‘“‘ THE SPECTATOR,” JULY IST, 1837.] 

The scarcity of money has not in any degree diminished ; rather, 
indeed, the pressure during the last few days seems to have increased. 
This state of things is in a great degree attributable to the reluctance 
which the large discount brokers evince to the transaction of business. 
It has long been the custom for these capitalists to take large sums on 
loan from the Bank at low rates of interest, and reap a proportionate 
advantage from the employment of it by discounting the bills of 
traders of less known credit, at a higher rate ; thus taking, in effect, 
a percentage for the guarantee they afforded to the Bank for the 
safe employment of its capital. The state of commercial affairs is, 
however, at present such, that more than one large establishment of 
this nature has determined to restrict itself to the employment 
of its own capital ; and hence its discount customers are forced to seek 
elsewhere for that accommodation which its extensive agency in 
the employment of the capital of others has hitherto enabled it to 
afford them. A great temporary demand is therefore created for 
money, while this change in the mode of its employment is going on. 
The following notice was yesterday issued from the Bank— 

“The Governor and Company of the Bank of England do hereby 
give notice, that the advances in pursuance of their notice of the Ist 
instant, on bills of exchange not having more than 9§ days to run, 
will be extended to bills not having more than six months to run; 
such advances to be repaid on or before July 15th next, with interest 
at the rate of five per cent. per annum, and to be for sums not less 
than 2,000/,—‘* Bank of England, June 29th, 1837.” 
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[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the Sender ¢ 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and should be r 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened = 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, Thy 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes CO 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they gq 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted 
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ACROSS 5. My first is unchecked in 9, 
1. You certainly can’t do this my second in 24. 
if you are heavy-handed. 6. The best one can do. 
10. You will get no back-talk 7. rev. Tin-foil with 30. 
from this servant. 8. See 27. 
14. Thousand in combination g. A remainder is not right to 
with 25. be over what is not under, 
15. Chaff—but ine cook 1x. Shop selling wine only. 
wouldn’t think so. 12. This is always driven bya 
17. rev. “And pulpit, drum facetious person. 
ecclesiastick, 13. This ball always has m 
Was ; beat with aes exclusive finish. 
instead of stick. 16. rev. Dies languidly away. 


19. rev. Lived 1265-1321. 

20. Sounds like an agreeable 
rock, 

21. What is  dismal-looking 
might very well wish it! 18 


17. rev. ‘* Seest thou a man wise 
in his own. . .? there is 
more hope of a fool than of 
him.” 


. rev. A useless state for the 


22. rev. See 29. pen to be in. 
23. A practical joke takes place 24. rev. Physical force. 
a little before midday in this 27. See with 8. 
place. : e. 
29. In the centre of Piccadill 
25. See 14. 9 bo Pl e of Piccadilly 


26. He certainly did not suffer 
from insomnia. 
28: *...2 5 Hike “moths, 
ever caught by glare.” 
31. Pre-eminent person. 
32. Arabic notation. 
33. See 4. 
DOWN 


30. rev. See 7. 
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1. Makes one of the apostles 
easily excited. 
. I ride a lot (anag.). 
3. Pork at 21s. ? 
4. rev. & 33. Giver of illusory 
benefits. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 248 is Mr. A. G. Schofield, F 
20 Cyprus Avenue, Finchley, N.3. 


WESTMINSTER. FRIDAY, July 9, at 7 pm 
Subsequent Evgs. (except Weds.). Mats., Wed., 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents “ HAMLET.” 


Produced according to the ideas of Prof. Dover Wilson, by Michael 


MacOwan. 
Seats Bookable, 6/-, 3/6, 2/6. Box office, VIC 0283. 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 
as a line.. Vouchers sent only to adv 
5% for 135 73% for 26 ; 


and 10%, for 52. 


36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
rertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 














V.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
ea. 
PERSONAL N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
4 SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.6. 
oo, J ber Board of Education and the 
_. HOLIDAYS — 2d. A? ) y niversity o ondon. reparation tor Teachers’ 
GFAsTR ogg ge Ae Peg Rio pe Diploma of the University of London. Teacher’s 


East End aad or girl 12 hours by the sea. How many 
may we have the joy of sending on your behalf ? Please 
reply, with remittance, to The Rev. PERcy INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, C — 
Hall, 3 Bromley St., Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 








NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
“T can... and I will.”—BriTISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 








YEARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough 
to get into print if he knows what to write about. 
The Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 


including hundreds of acceptable ideas and many 
valuable hints with SAMPLE LESSON. Prospectus, 


and full details of postal tuiticn, free on application to 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 10 Premier House, 
Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1 








ASSEUR, qualified, desires post as Companion- 
N Attendant to gentleman ; nursing experience ; or 
as Masseur to sports club.—M. B. PARKER, 38 Blooms- 
bury Street, London, W.C. 1. Museum 3584. 


— 


TORMAL HEALTH ” CENTRE, 8 Duncannon 

b Street, Charing Cross (opp. St. Martins-in-the- 

Fields), London, W.C.2. Highly successful treatment 

for nerve diseases and chronic ailments. Vitometric 

Diagnosis. Consultation by appointment. Tel. : 
Whitehall 7256. Booklet on request. 








EADERS interested in the reduction of needless noise 
are invited to apply for particule ars of membership 
of the ANTI-NOISE LEAGUE, 66 Victoria St., S.W. 1. 





END Post Card for free sample of Lingford’s Iodized 
Liver Salts.—LInGrorp’s Ltp., Dept. S., The 
Model Factory, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 





HE one man drives, the other hikes it: 
Each smokes TOM LONG because he likes it. 





O RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations. —GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





PSTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS AID} 
ASSOCIATION 
CONSTANT NEED OF FUNDS| 


Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain our 
360 Pensioners and to help others in sore need. 

Str SELWYN FREMANTLE, Chairman. 
J. Hersert TwAMLey, Esq., J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
C. M. FINN, Secretary, 74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 





NE GUINEA gives John a fortnight’s holiday— 


he’s one of London’s thousands of poor or 
a children. Will you help him to happiness and 
ealth 2— 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY AND R.S.U., 
32 John Street, London, W.C. 1. 





EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses. —Any bag to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. gratefully acknowledged. 








INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 





ae ICATIONS are invited by the MORTGAGE (LOAN | 
AND SECURITIES) Co., 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to 

arrange prompt advances on Reversions or Life Interest. 
Not exceeding 4} per cent. net interest. 


a 





o/ 
THREE % NET 

HOUSE MORTGAGES up to 80 per cent. of 
VALUATION. Repayments lowered or larger mort- 
@ages arranged in suitable cases. Borrower’s death 
cancels mortgage. Other propositions including invest- 
Ment property at slighter higher interest rate according 
to circumstances. 

CALL, ’phone or write. 


HOME BUYERS ASSOCIATION LTD. 
aio Cannon Street, E.C. 4. MANsion House 7404 
and 7405. 


Certificate of the University of Cambridge, for the 
Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School 
| teachers. The College also offers the year’s training 
required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second- 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved for 
| the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art 
Certificate of University of Oxford. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON, M.A. 





\ AYFAIR SECRETARIAL 

4 GENTLEWOMEN 
57 DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR Sou ARE, W.r. 
Well-paid positions assured to all students. 
For Prospectus call or phone May. 3111. 


C OLLEGE FOR 





HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries from those _ requiring — 
Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.).—8 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. (Phone: Hol. 2208.) 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDX. 


Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club 
leaders or to begin training for future work as hospital 
almoners, welfare workers, care committee organisers, 
&c. Course arranged to suit needs of individual students. 
A few bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





Obtainable from 

: ae YENTRAL UNIVERSITY (fstab. 1896), Irvington, 

All leadiig< Chemtom, C Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., offers by corres- 

pondence, undergraduate and graduate courses in Arts, 

Religion, Sociology, &c., leading to degrees ; indiv idual 
instruction: reasonable fees: catalogue on request. 


Hairdressers, Stores, etc, 


Sole Manufacturers : 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT XSDAILE 

AN y J . 4 

AND WANTED KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

trom ro to 18 years. 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.). 

Thorough General Education. All Games. 

Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 





NIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 





The Civil Service Commissioners announce a vacancy 
for an ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EXAMINA- | 
TIONS in their Department. The post will be filled 
by competitive interview held at the Civil Service 
Commission on July 20th. Application for interview | 
must be made by Saturday, July roth, on a form which | 
| can be obtained, with full information, from the SECRE- | if 
| TARY, Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
| London, W.r. 

The post is open to both —_ 


For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C.A. 
Clerk to the Governors, 19 Melville Street, E icits ’, 








AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

| fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Candidates must be | Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 











between 24 and 30 years of on July roth, 1937. | University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
They should be university pin od ates with honours in } Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 
Modern Languages, preferably first class. The _lan- 

guages chiefly required are French and German. Some | HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 


experience in teaching is essential. WROXALL ABBEY, 


WARWICK.—Recognised 
| For men the present scale of salary begins at £335 a by Board of Education. 
} 
} 


This well-known School for 
| Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
| beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 

685. The Senior Assistant Director is on a scale | t4 University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 
| Hsing for men to (approximately) £1,045. The usual! games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 
superannuation rules of the Civil Service are applicable. | - Entire charge if desired. Illustrated pros- 


year and rises by annual increments to £850. For} 
— the present scale begins at £335 and rises to 


assu red. 
| pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


MANCHESTER. | 





HE UNIVERSITY OF 








} 
Assistant | 


Applications are invited for the post of ‘as . - ‘ i aca 
Lecturer in History. Stipend £300 per annum. | BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Duties to commence on September 29th, 1937. Special 





| knowledge of Ecclesiastical History, mainly in the | 


| Mediaeval period, essential. All applications must ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 

be sent not later than July rsth to the REGISTRAR, from } J E a z 

whom further particulars may be obtained. | ‘en ANP EAR BOOK. SCHOOLS 
=——_——— Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and 








Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, 
pe 














= | Careers, Professions, &c. 10s. 6d. net.—YEAR Book 
COMMERCI AL. SECRETARIAL AND Press, 31 Museum Street, W.C. 1 
TRAINING COLLEGES — 
aie: ls * 
( UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. EDUCATIONAL 
Practical Training for Social, Professional and | 


HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 
Seven months’ | M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 

| experienced staff) undertake coaching for all U niversity, 
School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
| students.) Modern Language classes. English for 
| foreigners. Small groups tor Matriculation and School 
| Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects. 
Under Distinguished Patronage | Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice, and list 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and | of recent successes, apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to | § wry (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 

Pa ee et ae or Business men. by appointment only. Tel.: Victoria 2976. 


Residential Clubs. 
——— from 
7 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


Business Posts. 
Course, £55. 
Dept. F., 





L, ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES. 
( 


TUITION. 





A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
subject. CA 
| Times, 


AS your SON PASSED the SCHOOL CERTIFI- 
ba rah at 16? If not, write Box J. 1762, The 
Cc 


Shorter courses in any era “ 


Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. . Sloane 6151.) 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. | IF YOU HATE LONDON’S NOISE 
| C!INTRA HOUSE HOTEL offers you 
1 EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. | almost country | quiet sr 4 
4 —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— } ach ai the City an hide antl. 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. | ee br giver — 2 = 
terms from as little as £2 2 0 
| ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c. spromptlyex.,MSS. | weekly for full board ‘ 
Ed 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. | Write or ’phone for brocMure. 
McFar.AanE(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL, 
eee |] 18 Anerley Hill, Crystal Palace, S.E. 19. 
JUBLISHER has Opening for Poems, Essays, Tel. : Sydenham 5363 











Jovels, &c. Also songs and instrumental Music.— 
Send MSS or call, Dept. X., LASSALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 
Compton Street, London, W.1. Phone Gerrard 5397. 








‘ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical comps. 
alsoconsidered for publication. Terms byarrangement. 
——Perer DE REK Ltp., Z.B., 140A Shaftesbury Av., W.C.2. | 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








JRENCH and German translations sought by experi cael eee : eee 
enced translator. Expert, accurate and ar ... and still THE RED HOUSE, 
Moderate.—M. M., 66 Avenue Road, Highgate, N. comfortably within reach of London, comfortably 


out of reach of London’s crowds and noise. Golf, 
































———— nn = tennis, swimming and all the joys of the country at 
| your command . nights of pertect repose, days | 
; F t | without a domestic care. ten acres of garden a 
CINEMAS |an hotel where it a pleasure to be ** at home.” 
THE RED HOUSE 
gs Te ee ~ oo LEATHERHEAD ; 
. 9 ; r . , 36 minutes from Waterloo. Bridge, Billiards. 
\ CADEMY C I N E MA, } Write to Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, o 
4 Oxford Street Ger. 2981. *phone 164. 
The Great Russian Drama ee 
“WE FROM KRONSTADT’ A). 
(A ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 
— eee ~ —Room and breakfast, §s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. —Vict. 3347. 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. ae 
I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
ae i aia = BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. % c. 
water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. ; 
_| R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 
rrr e to EDINBURG At 
. ae . )DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
MACKIE'S D ecuant Tgms.: ‘“‘Melcrest’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 
Serve excellent meals in pleasant rooms at = 
108 PRINCES STREET. 
ae a ee ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Opposite the Castle \ Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
_____ | day. Illus. Brochure free. Two Resident Physicians. 
INEST KENYA COFFEE, freshly roasted, berry 





| 
| 
3 Ib. for §s. 6d. post paid in U.K, — 


k or ground, 
Planter, Ware, Herts. 


RALPH RICHARDSON, Coffee EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 








| Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post-free) of 180 INNS 
TELS managed by the 
coats SE 





jSFRESHMENT 
ASSOC ~~ ION, LTI 
} P.R.H.A., Ltp., St. GEORGE’s ‘nll 193 REGENT 
| STREET, W. 1 
eee SALE, or Would Let, old-world Cottage in | 
2 acres—orchard and meadow. Real country.— | 
Miss Oates, Gestingthorpe, Castle-Hedingham, Essex. | 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 








YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
b quarters, situated i in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List ** S,”’ stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
| TRust,” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 


\ 


dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 
TARWICKCLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
gns. w’kly.—Vict. 72 





EVIEW COPIES WANTED. 
Best prices, with postage er collection in London. 
146 Fleet St., E.C.4 (Cen. 4116). 
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J. CLARKE HALL, Ltp., 























MISCELLANEOUS 











] ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


AVE 
H * BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE. 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe. Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmcor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 


Pi lien of your regard— 





YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 


What could be better than a 
Book Token? A subtle com- 


pliment to the taste of the 








“at E you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
eli or professional services to offer are invited to 
heir announcements to the notice of the many 
Prepaid Classified 


recipient who can exchange 
it at the nearest bookshop 


bring 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. 
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YALE OF MACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES. P 

, Reduced prices. Models to measure from 23s. 6d. upwards. Greeting Card 3d. 

QOutsize styles from 35s. Specimen dress sent on 

approval. . oa _— 





Write for catalogue and patterns.—LEODIAN (SP.11), | 
54 Cookridge Street, Leeds 
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WHERE TO STAY 








ee 
BUTTERMERE.—Victoria Hotel, Pp hone 2, 
Unique grounds & balconies, 


EAUTIFUL 
Largest & most modern. 








——. 
YALL ow AY.—SOUTHWICK HOUSE. In own 
N= =6grounds of 2 ee acres, ees across Solway to 
Cumberland hills. light, & c. in all bedrooms, 
Licensed. Riding, Pit oat swimming pool, some 
fishing. Dalbeattie 7 miles. 


HOLIDAYS 


( VYHELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incom. 
| parable Cotswolds and centre for tours to the Wye 
and Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. Endless enter- 
| tainment, Sport for all. Illus. Cheltenham and Cotswold 
Guide free from Dept. 19, Town Halli, Cheltenham, 





| _— 

= 

| RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
_TRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH. (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean) —TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG—(N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAW FORD. 
Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON 





| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH 
FILEY (Yorks..—LINKFIELD, Primrosi VALtry, 


GLASGOW.—MORE'’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL, 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. W’.C.2 
--CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
-~-DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
~—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 
Rd., S.W. 7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND.—(nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKS. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks.,—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —-HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
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